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DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 


SIR, 


Tur ERE is Pulis propriety in in- 
ſcribing to you the works of Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham, that zealous reformer of 
the Engliſh ſtage; what his laughing and 
poignant ſatire began, the juſtneſs of your 
example has accompliſhed; and while ſenſe 
and nature adorn the writings of our dra- 
matic authors, they are frequently height- 
ened by your unrivalled. excellence in 
acting. ' 
To you, Sir, the memory of the noble 
Author has the greateſt obligations; when- 
ever your inimitable performances of Bayes 
and Don John delight the crouded theatre, his 
fame is embalmed afreſh. His Grace was the 
early friend and companion of a gay and 
Vor Db a | diſſipated 
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diſſipated monarch; who, as a learned pre- 
late remarks, took pride in corrupting the 
morals of the riſing nobility; under ſuch a 
maſter, this accompliſhed nobleman pur- 


ſued all the pleaſures of a licentious and 


abandoned court, from which the graces 
fled. : 55 
Fappy would he have been in his own 


age, and revered by poſterity, if, like the 


gentleman I now addreſs, he had united 
real goodneſs of heart to great abilities, 
'That your health may long permit you to 


entertain an admiring Public, and enjoy 


the moſt honourable connections, is the 


ardent wiſh of him who feels a ſtrong fe- 


licity in being able to boaſt the friendſhip 
of Mr, Garrick. 


Strand, 
May 1, 1 775. | 


T. EVANS. 
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Por noble Author, who is the ſubject of the 
following Memoirs, was ſon and heir of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the miniſter and 
favourite of two ſovereigns. 

His Grace was born January 30, 1627 at 
| Walling ord-Houſe, in the pariſh of St. Martin- 8 
in the Fields, in the Liberty of Weſtminſter, 
and baptized February 14, by Dr. Laud, then 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells. The next year ! he 
had the great misfortune to loſe his father by the 
cruel hand of an enthuſiaſtic aſſaſſin, Lieutenant 
John Felton, who believing him the author of 
National Grievances, and too mighty g grown for 
law, ſtabbed him at Portſmouth, Auguſt 23, 
1628. | 

Charles I. endeavoured to con ſole the Dutcheſs 
of Buckingham : he aſſured her he would be a 
dae to her, and a father to her children. 
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Her Grace was then great with child, and being 


| ſoon after delivered of a ſon at Chelſea, the King, 


and Francis, Earl of Rutland, the child's grand- 
father, were his ſponſors. After ſome compli- 
ments who ſhould give the name, the King 
named him Francis; and the grandfather gave 
him his benediction of ſeven thouſand pounds a 
year. 

The duke and his brother were bred up by the 
King with his own children, under the ſame 
tutors and governors. Both the brothers were 
ſent young to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
their names entered in the college book with 
Prince Charles. Here the Duke became ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Mr. Abraham Cow- 
ley and Mr. Martin Clifford, for whom he ever 
entertained the greateſt eſteem: nor were they 
leſs attached to his grace, On leaving the 
univerſity, the duke and Lord Francis travelled 


abroad under the careof William Ayleſbury, Eſg. 
ſon of Sir William Ayleſbury, appointed to that 


office by the king. 
They continued abroad till after the Civil 
War had commenced; and upon their return 


were conducted by their governor to his Majeſty, 


then 
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then at Oxford, where, as a teſtimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude, they aſſured the King of 
their firm reſolution to deyote their lives and 
fortunes to his cauſe. Eager to give proofs of 
their zeal, they choſe Prince Rupert and Lord 
Gerrard for their military preceptors, acompany- 
ing thoſe noblemen into very deſperate ſervice, 
the ſtorming the Cloſe at Litchfield, in Stafford- 
ſhire; which Lord Clarendon remarks, was one 
of the ſharpeſt engagements that happened during 
the Civil War. The affection of the Dutcheſs 
alarmed her for the ſafety of her ſons : ſhe re- 
monſtrated with Lord Gerrard for tempting the 
pyouths into ſuch danger, He replied with the 
bluntneſs of a ſoldier : ** It was their own incli- 
nation, and the more danger the more honour.” 
The parliament rewarded their valour by ſeiz- 
ing their eſtates, but with a compaſſion which 
does honour to that aſſembly, reſtored them, on 
conſideration of the youth of their noble foes. 
The Dutcheſs of Buckingham ſoon after, by 
her imprudent marriage with the Marquis of 
Antrim, ruined herſelf, and offended her Sove- 
reign. Her ſons were committed to the care of 
- the Earl of Northumberland, and went on their 
a 3 travels 
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travels into France and Italy, but chiefly reſided 


at Florence or Rome, where they lived with the 
{plendor of the princes of Italy. 

They returned to England in the year 1648: 
the war had proved unfavourable to their royal 


protector; he was a priſoner in the Iſle of 
Wight, ſeveral of his zealous friends determined 
to hazard again the fortune of the field. Duke 
Hamilton in Scotland; the Earl of Holland, and 


others in Surrey, Goring in Kent, and many in 
London and in Eſſex, appeared i in arms. 

The duke and his brother joined this laſt 
effort of the dying cauſe; they repaired to the 
Earl of Holland, and were the firſt that took the 


field, about Ryegate, in Surrey. 


The parliament were perfectly acquainted 
with theſe hoſtile attempts, and deſpiſed them. 


The inſurrection growing formidable in Kent, 
their General, Fairfax, received orders to march 


and ſuppreſs them. That officer found a greater 


oppoſition than he expected, and met with a very 


gallant reſiſtance, at the ſtorming of Maidſtone 
and attack of Colcheſter. 
Colonel Gibbons marched againſt the inſur- 


gents in Surrey: " obliged Lord Holland to 


make 
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make a precipitate retreat to Kingſton, but over- 
taking them at Nonſuch, gave them a total de- 
feat, Lord Francis Villiers, at the head of his 
troop, having his horſe flain under him, got to 
an oak tree in the highway, about two miles 
from Kingſton, where he ſtood with his back 
_ againſt it, nobly defending himſelf, diſdaining 
to implore quarter, and the enemy barbarouſly 
refuſing to give it, and having received nine 
wounds in his face and body, he expired, 

The Duke of Buckingham, with great diffi» 
culty, eſcaped to St. Neots, in Huntingdonſhire, 
at which place the Earl of Holland arrived, who 
was there taken, and ſoon after beheaded, 

His grace finding the houſe where he lay ſur- 
rounded, and a troop of horſe drawn up before 
the gate, muſtered his followers, and charging 
the enemy with determined reſolution, intirely 
routed them, killed their commanding officer, 
and made his eſcape to the ſea-ſide, and thence 
to Prince Charles, who was in the Downs with 
thoſe ſhips that had deſerted the Earl of War- 
wick. | wits | 

The parliament, deſirous to detach a noble- 
man of ſuch rank and abilities from the Royal 

24 cauſe 
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cauſe, offered him forty days to return to Eng- 
land. His Grace rejected thoſe offers, and re- 
mained firm to the Prince. 

His eſtate was therefore a ſecond time ſeized, 
being, by the acquiſition of his brother's, 
which fell to him, the greateſt of any gee in 
England. 
os | money he received for the FAY of his pic- 
tures at Antwerp, was now his only ſupport. 
They were part of the coſtly and curious col- 
lection of his father, procured from Italy by the 
help of Sir Henry Wotton and others, and had 
adorned York-Houſe, to the delight and admira- 
tion of all men of taſte *. 


This collection had been purchaſed at great prices, 
The late Duke gave ten thouſand pounds for what had 
been collected by Sir Peter Paul Rubens; and Sir Henry 
Wotton, when Ambaſſador at Venice, purchaſed many 
other capital pieces for his Grace, After his afſaſſina« 
tion, the King purchaſed ſome.— Others were bought by 
the Earl of Northumberland and Abbot Montagu. A 
judgment may, in ſome meaſure be formed, how valuable 


the entire collection muſt have been by the liſt of what re- 


mained; where we find no leſs than nineteen by Titian; 
feventeen by Tiztoret ; twenty-one by Baſſan; two by 
Fulis Romano; 3 two by * ; thirteen by Paul Vero- 


ue; 
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Theſe were ſecured and ſent him by his old 
_ truſty ſervant Mr. fobn Trayleman. 


neſe; eight by Palma; three by Guido; 1 by Rubens; 
three by Leonardo da Vinci; two by Correggio ; and three 
by Raphael D'Urbin ; belide ſeveral by other cſteemed maſ- 
ters whoſe pieces are ſcarce, 

Mr. Duart, of Antwerp, bought ſome ; but the Arch 
Duke Leopold purchaſed the greater part, and added them 
to his noble Collection in the Caſtle of Prague. He bought 
the chief picture, the ECCE HoMo, by Titian, in which 
are introduced the portraits of the Pope, the Emperor 
Charles V. and Solyman the Magnificent it is eight feet 
in length and twelve in breadth. Mr. Fairfax ſays it was 
valued at 5ooel. but from a note of the late Mr, George 
Vertue the Engraver, it appears, that Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, offered the Duke's father the value of yocol. in 
land or money for this ſingle piece. The Duke alſo poſ- 
ſeſſed another great curioſity in painting, the fained glaſs 
ewindow which now ornaments the eaſt end of St. Margaret's 
Church, Weſtminſler, The magiſtrates of Dort, in Hol- 
land, being deſirous of preſenting Henry VII. with ſome- 
thing worthy to adorn his magnificent chapel then building 
at Weſtminſter, directed this window to be made, which 
was five years in finiſhing, King Henry and his Queen 
ſending their pictures to Dort, from whence their portraits 
in the window are delineated. King Henry dying before 
the window was compleated, it became the property of an 
abbot of Waltham, who placed it in his abbey church, 


where 
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The king reſolving to go to Scotland, was at- 
tended by the Duke of Buckingham; and on their 
arrival, when all the reſt of his majeſty's Engliſh 


| ſervants were removed, the Duke was alone ex- 


cepted. The parliament again at this period 
made overtures to the Duke, offering to com- 
pound for his eſtate at 20, oo. which was leſs 


where it remained till the diſſolution of the abbey by 


Henry VIII. 1540; to preſerve it from being deſtroyed, it 


was removed by Robert Fuller, the late abbot of Waltham, 
to a private chapel at Newhall, an ancient ſeat belonging 
to the Butlers, Earls of Ormond, in Wiltſhice, which af- 
terwards became the property of J homas Bollien, father of 
Anna Bollien. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Newhall 
was the ſeat of Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Eſſex; from his 
family, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham bought it; 
his ſon ſold it to General Monk. The general, to pre- 
ſerve this elegant window from the puritanical rage of his 
own party, who had deſtroyed above 800 beautiful win- 
dows, ordered it to be buried. After the Reſtoration, he 
replaced it in the chapel of Newhall, which being after- 
wards the property of John Olmius, Eſq. was by him de- 
moliſhed ; the window was then purchaſed by Mr. Conyers, 
who paid Mr, Price, a great artiſt, a large ſum of money 
for repairing it. The ſon of Mr. Conyers ſold it to the 
committee appointed for the repairing and beautifying 
St. Margaret's, A. D .1-58, for the ſum of 400 guineas. 

| than 
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than a year's value; he rejected their offers, and 
determined to ſhare the fortune of his ſovereign, 
he marched with him from Scotland into Eng- 
land; during the march, perceiving very few 
of quality or diſtinction repaired to the royal 
army, he remonſtrated to the king, that it would 
be more for his majeſty's intereſt to remove the 


SGcottiſh general, alledging it was not conſiſtent 


with the honour of any peer of England to re- 
ceive his orders, and ſolicited the king to confer 
on him that honour; his ſuit being rejected, 
the duke became ſo diſcontented he came. no 
more to council, ſcarce ſpoke to the king, ne- 
glected every one and himſelf ſo much, that for 
many days he ſcarce put on clean linen, ſhuning 
all converſation; in this ſullen diſpoſition he 
continued while the army remained at Wor- 
ceſter; but in the battle there he was at the 
king's right hand, and bchaved with exemplary 


valour. 


The ſuperior fortune of Cromwell prevailing, 
and the royal army being totally diſperſed, he 
retired northward with his majeſty, who had 
then an intention to retire to Scotland; but on 

a conſultation with the Duke, the Earl of 
e Derby, 


N— — 
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Derby, the Lord Wilmot, &c. it was thought 


more convenient for his majeſty to conceal him» 


ſelf in Boſcobel Houſe. The duke and other 
noble perſons, with about ſixty horſe, having 
conducted the king to that place, and believing 
him in ſecurity, with great difficulty made his 


oven eſcape into France, and went a volunteer to 


the French army, and ſignalizing his courage at 
the ſiege of Arras and Valenciennes, gained the 
eſteem of the French officers, 

He ſeldom attended the court of Charles ; 3 


though the king was highly pleaſed with his com- 
pany, and created him knight of the garter, 


but the courtiers and his grace were on bad 
terms. | 

During his reſidence in France he corre- 
ſponded with his friendsin England, they obtained 
leave from the government for his grace to return 


to his country, to which Charles alſo conſented. 


On his arrival he reſolved by a bold ſtroke, (at 


the expence of his gratitude) to repair his for- 


tune : he paid his court to the protector *, and 
ſolicited him to beſtow on him one of his 


daughters: in marriage. He treated the charac- 
ter of the king with raillery and contempt, al- 
. * Macpherſon's Extradts from the Life of James IT. 


f ſuring 
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ſuring the protector he deſired nothing more than 
to venture his life againſt Chatles Stuart, as he 
then called him. This conduct did not ſuc- 
ceed, inſtead of winning the favour of Crom 
well it had the contrary effet. Cromwell re- 
plied, he would never give his daughter to Aa 
man who could be fo ungrateful to the king, 
and who owed all he had to the Stuart family. 
Foiled in this attempt, he paid his addreſſes to 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax ; the parliament 
had beſtowed on this nobleman part of the 
duke's eftate ; with difficulty he ſucceeded, and 
was married to Lord Fairfax's only daughter, a 
moſt virtuous and amiable lady, Cromwell was 
much diſpleaſed when he heard of the match; 
he conſented that the duke ſhould refide at 
York Houſe with his family; but his grace going 
to Cobham to ſee his ſiſter, he was committed 
to the Tower on the 24th of Auguſt, 1658. 
Lord Fairfax reſented this treatment of his 
ſon-in-law ; he waited on the protector, and re- 
monſtrated ſharply on his conduct to the duke 
in ſuch terms, that Cromwell alſo grew warm, 
and turned abruptly from him, cocking his hat 
and throwing his cloak under his arm, as was 
ED his 
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his cuſtom when in a paſſion. This was the laſt 
meeting of Cromwell and Fairfax. On the 
death of the protector the duke had leave to be 
a priſoner at Windſor Caſtle, where his friend 


Mr. Abraham Cowley was his conſtant com- 


panion. Ar Windſor he remained till the 29th 


of July, 1659, when the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell reſtored him his liberty, on his giving 


ſecurity to be faithful to the government, 


On quitting Windſor he retired to Lord Fair- 
fax's ſeat at Appleton, in Yorkſhire, and here 


he ſpent the happieſt part of his life, becauſe the 


molt prudent, free from riot or extravagance. 


Lord Fairfax was highly delighted with his 


company, and rejoiced to fee him perfectly con- 
formable to the order and good e of 
the family. 


On the reſtoration of Charles II. when the 
king formed his council at Canterbury, irritated 
with the duke for his paſt conduct, he omitted 
his grace, who was the only man that had en- 
joyed that honour abroad that was not called to it 
at home. The charms of his wit and converſation 
had gained too great an aſcendancy over the 
king for this mortification to laſt long ; he was 
| I - | ſoon 
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ſoon after made lord of the bedchamber and 
ſwore of the privy council, 

By his majeſty's reſtoration he regained his 
eſtate, but his neceſſities and expenſive living 
made him a prey to uſurers, which greatly im- 
|  poveriſhed his income. He lived at Wallingford- 
Houſe in the utmoſt ſplendour, entertaining with 
great hoſpitality the foreign nobility, eſpecially 
the French, who engaged him in play, but he 
foon forſook the vice of gaming. 

The favour of his ſovereign did not attach 
him to the meaſures of the court, he engaged 
deeply in oppoſition, ſet himſelf at the head of 
a party whoſe counſel he ſolicited, lamenting 
the king's neglect of buſineſs, and his truſting 
to perſons totally incapable, exaggerating all the 
licentiouſneſs and debauchery of the court in the 
moſt lively colours; he was well qualified for 
ſuch a narration, having himſelf been deeply 

engaged in thoſe pleaſures he now affected to 
_ diſclaim, | 
He acquired a very great intereſt in both 
| Houſes of Parliament; his quality, his conde» 
ſcenſion, the brilliancy of his wit, drew perſons 
of all affections and inclinations to like his com- 


pany; 


| 
| 
| 
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| pany ; even the moſt tigid believed, when the 


vanities and levities of youth ſhould give place 
to the ſoberneſs of age, he would be highly 
uſeful to his country, for which he Geclared the 
gteateſt affection. 

The king had conſtant e of all his 
conduct; he was highly irritated with him for 


the freedom with which he treated his character; 


and could ſcarce credit that the duke's levity and 
love of pleaſure would permit him to attend to 
parliamentary buſineſs, and acquire an incredible 


opinion with the people. 


The Duke of Buckingham made no ſcruple 
of declaring his hatred againſt the Duke of Or- 
mond, whoſe youngeſt ſon had married his 
niece; he complained Ormond had violated 
many promiſes of friendihip, and reſolved to 
ſeize every opportunity to diſtreſs him. 

In the year 1666, a bill was paſſed for res 
ſtraining the importation of Iriſh cattle; an act 


_ peculiarly hard, as Ireland had ſcarce any other 
article for foreign commerce. The violence of 


the country gentlemen, who aſcribed the ſudden 
fall of their rents to the importation of provi- 


| ions from abroad, overcame the king's ſolici- 
| | tations, = 
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citations, who declared he was equally king of 
all, and obliged to have an equal care of all, 
and never to conſent to any thing that might be 
prejudicial to either of the others, eſpecially if 
the benefit to the one was not proportionable to, 
and as evident as the damage was to the others ; 
and upon theſe grounds, he recommended to 
them to give ſuch a ſtop to this bill, that it 
might never be preſented to him; he diſcovered 
an inclination to refuſe his aſſent, but was 
ſwayed from his purpoſe by his fears that the 
commons would give no ſupply; during the 
debate, the Duke of Buckingham exerted all his 
talent for ridicule, to the great entertainment of 
the Lords; among other expreflions he remarked, 
that whoever was againſt the bill had either an 
| Triſh intereſt or an Iriſh underſtanding; 
This obſervation highly offended the Lord 
Oſſory (eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Ormond) ; 
conſcious of his' own impetuoſity of temper, he 
declined an inftant reply, but meeting the duke 
after the debate, he deſired he would walk in 
the next room, and there told him, “ that he had 
taken the liberty to uſe many looſe and un- 
_ © worthy © expreſſions, which reflected upon the 
N Vol. I, b whole 
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35 whole Iriſh nation, and which he himſelf re- 
<« ſented ſo much, that he expected ſatisfaction, 


and to find him with his ſword in his hand.” 


In vain the duke urged the freedom of de- | 
bate, Lord Offory was deaf to all accommoda- 
tion; his grace therefore appointed in leſs than 


an hour to decide this difference in Chelſea 
Fields. Lord Offory inftantly repaired to the 


place of combat; when, having waited ſome 


time, and ſeeing ſeveral perſons approach, he 


concluded they were ſent to prevent any action, 


* 


he therefore mounted his horſe and retired. 
The duke was found by himſelf in another 
place on the other ſide of the water, which he 
declared he imagined to be the place appointed. 

The next day he took a reſolution, from 
which his friends diſſuaded him; as ſoon as the 
houſe of lords was ſet, he told the houſe he muſt 


inform them of ſomewhat that concerned him 


ſelf, and being ſure that it would come to their 
notice ſome other way, he had therefore choſen 
to acquaint them with it himſelf; when having, 


related the cauſe of the duel, he added, he had 
told Lord Oſſory he would fight him, yet did 
not think himſelf obliged to it in maintenance 


of 
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of any thing he had ſaid or done in parliament, 
yet, that it being agreeable to him to fight with 
any man who had a mind to fight with him, he 
appointed Chelſea Fields, which he underſtood 
to be the fields over againſt Chelſca, that he only 
went to change his ſword, and haſtened to the 
place, where he waited in expectation of Lord 
Oſſory until ſome gentlemen arrived, who de- 
clared they came to prevent his and Lord 
Oſſory's meeting; therefore, imagining there 
would not be any preſent combat, he had re- 
turned, but was always ready to give any gentle- 

man ſatisfaction that ſhould require it of him. 

The Lord Oſſory was much affected that the 
diſpute was like to prove only a war of words. 
The houſe declared, a puniſhment ought to be 
inflicted on Lord Offory, who had violated the 

freedom of debate, that the duke had conducted 
himſelf in this buſineſs according to the cuſtom 
of the age, and had given no offence to the 
houſe, to which he had always paid a proper * 
ſpect. 

Some lords decked, the duke by his 3 
to fight, had made the offence equal, and there - 
fore 2 they might both be ſent ta the tower. 

10 "> D.2F The 
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The duke, who had often employed his talent 
for ridicule, was now doomed to feel the laſh 
himſelf ; ſome members deſired his grace might 
receive no puniſhment becauſe he had committed 
no fault, for it was evident that he never in- 
tended to fight, and had, when no other tergi- 
verſation would ſerve his turn, prudently mi- 
ſtaken the place that was appointed by himſelf ; 
his friends thought this acquieſcence was 
eſcaping too dear ; and therefore both lords were 
ſent to the tower. The duke had no ſooner re- 
gained his liberty, than he was engaged in a 
conteſt with the Marquis of Dorcheſter in a con- 
| ference with the Commons on the Iriſh bill, as 
his Grace and Lord Dorchefter were ſitting in 
the Painted Chamber; they quarelled about their 
ſeats, and, in violation of all decorum, ſtruck 
cach other ; the houſe of lords committed them 
both to the ow, | 
 'Fhe king was highly incenſed. ind the 
duke for his. conduct in parliament this ſeſſion; 
and being informed the duke was plotting againſt 
the government, he ordered him by proclamation 
to ſurrender himſelf; the duke ſoon found means 


to make his peace with the king, and was re- 
. ſtored 
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ſtored to favour. The duke aſcribed his diſ- 
grace to the Earl of Clarendon ; with all the 
force. of his poignant wit, he had long endea- 
voured to make that miniſter ridiculous in the 
eyes of his ſovereign, he would frequently ſay to 
the king, © There goes your ſchool-maſter.” 
He often acted and mimicked the chancellor be- 
fore the king, walking ſtately with a pair of bel- 
Jows before him for the purſe, and Col. Titus 
carrying a fire ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the 
mace, to the great entertainment of Charles. 
Above all, he promiſed for the conduct of the 
commons ſhould his enemy be diſgraced. The 
king ſoon abandoned the chancellor, who was 
attacked by the commons, impeached and ba- 
niſhed, On Clarendon's withdrawing, he left a 
vindication of his conduct, addreſſed to the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſ- 
ſembled. The lords communicated this petition 
to the commons, and at a conference between 
the two houſes, the Duke of Buckingham de- 
livered up the petition, and added by way of 
inſult and deriſion, “ That the lords had com- 
„ manded him to deliver to the commons that 
& ſcandalous and ſeditious paper, ſent from the 

55 - ES. b 3 6 Earl 
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4. Earl of Clarendon'; they bid me preſent it to 


& you, and deſire you in convenient time to 


é ſend it to them again, for it has a ſtile which 


e they are in love with, and they deſire to keep it.“ 

The cruelty of ridiculing the afflictions of a 
great man, and the turning the juſtice of the 
nation into a jeſt, offended the ſober and the ſe- 


rious, and they agreed with the earl when he 


complained in his petition. “ of ſome enemies of 
< more licentious principles, who took to them. 


“ {elves the liberty of reviling all counſels and 
© counſellors, and turning all things ſerious and 
La ſacred into ridicule.” 


To prevent for ever the return of Clarendon, 


Buckingham and Arlington endeavoured to an- 


nihilate his party by diſplacing his relations and 


friends. In the month of May, 1668, he pur- 


chaſed of the Duke of Albemarle the place of the 


maſter of the horſe, and added the weight of an 


oſtenſible office to his ſecret influence in the 


cabinet. 


Buckingham having triumphed over Claren- 
don and his friends, turned his whole influence 


and policy againſt the Duke of York, whom he 


Þ 5 5 endeavoured 
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endeayoured in vain to diſplace from his office of 
lord high admiral. 

The whole life of his grace was ruled by ca- 
price: purſued by meſſengers and warrants in 
the month of March; in the Tower in June; 

in July leading the cabinet. He was now a firm 
aſſociate of that miniſtry, whom the nation exe- 
crated, ſtiling them in deriſion, from the initials 
of their names, THE CABAL. 

The Dutcheſs of Orleans having been ſent to 
meet the king, her brother, at Dover, to engage 
her to declare war againſt the Dutch, on her re- 
turn to France was ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, 
The Duke of Buckingham appears to have been 
greatly affected by the death of the Dutcheſs of 

Orleans; he profeſſed a wonderful attachment 
to that princeſs ; he became outrageous on the 
news of her death; he talked of nothing but a 
breach with France; he flew to all the foreign 


ambaſſadors, and without authority endeavoured: 
to engage them in the expected war x. On the 
arrival of the Marquis of Bellesfond with com- 


pliments of condolance from the F rench king, 
Charles, who knew the character of Bucking- 


ham, ſent him in return to France, infinuating 


M acpherſon's Hiſtory, 
b 4 . 


| 
; 
{ 
' 
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at the ſame; time to Lewis, the propriety of 
gaining him to their ſecret ſchemes, The acceſs 
to Buckingham was eaſy through the channels 
of his vanity and avarice ; on his arrival Lewis 
aſſailed him through both. He remarked on his 
noble preſence and mien, adding, he was almoſt 


the only Engliſb gentleman he had ever ſeen; 


greater reſpect was paid him than was ever ſhewn 
to any ambaſſador; a regale was prepared for 
him, worthy of the Roman emperors when Rome 

flouriſhed in her utmoſt grandeur. Lewis alſo 
preſented him with a ſword and belt, ſet with 
diamonds to the value of forty thouſand pi- 
ſtoles. The Dutcheſs of Orleans was forgot, 
and the duke entered bs into the meaſures * 
both ſovereigns. 

The ayowed enmity of the 8 of Buck- 
ingham and Ormond made the former ſuſpected 
of being concerned this year, 1670, in the at- 
tempt of Blood againſt the life of Ormond. The 
Earl of Offory ſoon after meeting Buckingham 
at court, ſtanding by the king, his colour roſe, 
and he could not forbear expreſſing himſelf to 
this purpoſe, ** My lord, I know well that you 
are at the bottom of this late attempt upon 

65 my | 
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fe my father; but 1 give you warning, if by 
«© any means he come to a violent end, I ſhall 
„ not be at a loſs to know the author; I ſhall 
* conſider you as the aſſaſſin, I ſhall treat you 
„ as ſuch; and wherever I meet you I ſhall 
56 piſtol you, though you ſtood behind the king's 
chair; and J tell you in his majeity's preſence, 
* that you may be ſure I ſhall not fail of per- 
&« formance.” Mr. Hume obſerves, if there 
was any indecorum in this ſpeech, it was eaſily 
excuſed in a generous youth, when his father's 
life was to be expoſed to the dangerous attempts 
of aſſaſſins . 2) 
While the duke took an active part in the po- 
litical conteſts of his country, he alſo endea- 
voured to augment her literary reputation; in his 
travels he took particular notice of the decorum 
of foreign theatres, eſpecially the French, under 


* If the Duke of Buckingham joined Colonel Blood in 
the attempt againſt Ormond, in 1680, Blood requited him 
by ſuborning evidences to ſwear ſodomy againſt his grace. 
The duke brought an action of \/candalum magnatum 
againſt this deſperado, laying his damages at ten thouſand 
pounds. This proſecution threw Bloud into an illneſs 
lich deprived him of his life. | 


the 


/ 
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the regulation of M, Corneile, then in its 
greateſt glory. 

The Engliſh ſtage at this period exhibited 
ſcenes of lewd and ſenſeleſs jargon. The duke 
on all occaſions expreſſed his contempt and ha- 
tred of this fulſome new way of writing. He 
narrowly eſcaped with life from oppoſing the ex- 
hibition on the ſtage of the United Kingdoms; 
the author having numerous friends in the houſe, 


ſome of them perceiving his grace heading a party 


who were very aQive in damning the play, by 
hiſſing and laughing immoderately at the ſtrange 
conduct of it; ſome perſons were Jaid in wait 


for him as he came out, but he Juckily eſcaped 


through the crowd; he was afterwards hard 


| threatened, but friends ſettled the matter ami- 


cably. 

The duke efibead however to expoſe to the 
people theſe new-/aſhioned plays, and to exhibit 
in a clear light the traſh of which they were ſo 
fond. He therefore wrote the celebrated Re- 


hearſal; this play, as it is the beſt known of all 


our noble author's productions, ſo it has ever 


ſince been held in great repute, and eſteemed a 


piece of the moſt poignant ridicule and enter- 
taining _ 


on, and ſhould continue to be for the future, 
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taining banter. Tt is alledged that his grace 
was aſſiſted in writing this play by his chaplain 
Dr. Thomas Sprat, Martin Clifford, Eſq. maſter 
of the charter-houſe, and Mr. Samuel Butler, 
author of Hudibras. A conſummate judge“ 
makes it a ſtandard in the way of ridicule; he 
_ remarks, „we may obſerve, that in our own 
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nation the moſt ſucceſsful criticiſm or me- 
thod of refutation, is that which borders moſt 
on the manner of the earlieſt Greek comedy. 
The highly rated burleſque poem written on 
the ſubject of our religious controverſies in 
the laſt age, is a ſufficient token of this kind; 
and that juſtly admired piece of comic wit 
given us ſome time after by an author of the 
higheſt quality, has furniſhed our - beſt wits, 
in all their controverſies even in religion and 
politics, as well as in the affairs of wit and 
learning, with the moſt effectual and enter- 
taining method of expoſing folly, pedantry, 
falſe reaſon and ill writing. And without 
ſome ſuch tolerated manner of criticiſm as 
this, how groſsly we might have been impoſed 


0rd Shafteſbury,” | | 
| | cc by 
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by many pieces of dogmatical rhetorick and 

* pedantic wit, may eaſily be apprehended by 
ce thoſe who know any thing of the ſtate of 
letters in our nation, or are in the leaſt fitted 
** to judge of the manner of the common poets, 
sor formal authors of the times.“ 

It had been finiſhed before the end of 1664, 
and had been ſeveral times rehearſed ; the players 
were perfect in their parts, and all things in 
readineſs for acting, before the great plague in 
1665, which then prevented it: but what was 
then intended was very different from what now 
appears. In that he called his poet Bilboa, by 
which name Sir Robert Howard was the perſon 
pointed at. But from that time till the year 
1671, h it was firſt acted, many plays came 
forth writ in heroic rhyme ; and on the death of 
Sir William d'Avenant in 1669, whom Mr. 
Dryden ſucceeded as laureat, theſe became ſtill 
in greater vogue ſrom Mr, Dryden's example, 
who was much admired and highly applauded, 

though he fell into the wild and licentious hu- 
mour of thoſe times. The duke therefore reſolved 
to change the name of his poet from Bilboa to 
Bayes, and through the whole play he miſſes © 
ho na 


f 


in revenge for the ridicule thrown upon him in 


Zimri, in his Abſalom and Achitophel, in the 
: op man 1 various, that he ſeem'd to be 


Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing long; 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks that died in thinking. 


With ſomething new. to wiſh or to enjoy! _ 
Railing and praiſing were his uſual themes, 


So over violent, or over civil, | 4 046401 


Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. | 
Beggar'd by fools, whom ſtill he found too late, 


* 
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no opportunity of expoſing the hero and his 
works. 


Mr. Dryden was ſenſibly touched W and 
this piece, he expoſed the duke under the name of 


following beautiful lines: 5 


Not one, but all mankind's epitome. F 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 


Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 


Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 


And both (to ſhew his judgment) in extremes ; 


That every man with him was god or Jevil. 4531690 95 4 
In ſquandering wealth was his peculiar arte; 


He had his jeſt, but they had his eftate. 4 Yes 14409? 
He laugh'd himſelf from court, then ſought Klier | 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chiefs 
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For ſpite of him, the weight of buſineſs fell 
On Abſalom, and wiſe Achitophel. 
Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left not faction, but of that was left. 

Mr. Horace Walpole, with that juſtneſs which 
mark all his writings, obſetves, The portrait 
drawn by Dryden is admirable, but Bayes is an 


original creation, Dryden ſatirized Bucking- 


ham ; Villiers in the Rehearſal made Dryden 
ſatiriſe himſelf. The ſame gentleman remarks it 
as an inſtance of aſtoniſhing quickneſs, that the 
Duke being preſent at one of the plays of Dry: 
den, where a lover ſays, 


My wound is great becauſe it is ſo Gall, 


his Grace cried out, 


Then it would be greater were it none at all; 
The play was inſtantly damn'd. 


On the 9th of June, 1671, he was in- 
ſtalled Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cam- 


bridge; and he entertained that learned body 


nobly at York-houſe, where his father had done 


on the ſame occaſion forty years before: and 


during this year he adviſed the declaration of 
indulgence, publiſhed March 15, for ſuſpending 
the penal laws againſt diſſenters. In 1672 he 
TH > , - WAS. 
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was ſent a ſecond time, together with the earls 
of Arlington and lord Hallifax, to the French 
king, then at Utrecht, to concert meaſures ſe- 
cretly for carrying on the ſecond Dutch war. 
Upon the meeting of the parliament the enſuing 
year, a complaint being made of him in the 
houſe of commons, for revealing the king's 
councils, and correſponding with his enemies, 
in his defence of himſelf before that houſe he 
confeſſed ſome part of his bad adminiſtration, 
and betrayed more of his aſſociate Arlington. 
In 1674, he again fell under the diſpleaſure of 
the king, and ceaſing to be uſeful, Charles de- 
clared the chancellorſhip of the univerſity of 
Cambridge vacant, and the duke of Monmouth 
was Choſen in his room. About this time he 
joined the nonconformifts, and the earl of 
_ Shafteſbury, in their oppoſition to the court, 
_ againſt the famous bill to prevent the danger that 
may ariſe from perſons diſaffected to the govern- 
ment, which was brought into the bouſe of lords 
in April 1675- In this bill was inſerted the teſt, 
by which, beſides the oaths required of ma- 
giſtrates in corporations, viz. I A. B. do de- 
glare that) it is not lawful ub any pretence 
£4 Vo. what- | 
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whatſoever to take up arms againſt the king, 
there was added the following: A. B. do 
fear, that I will not endeavour an altetation of the 
prote/tant religion, eflabliſhed by Iaw in the church of 
England, nor will I endeavour any alteration in the 
government of the kingdom, in church or ſlate, as it 
is by law eſtabliſhed. 1 his was propoſed to be 
taken by all who enjoyed any beneficial offices, 
eccleſiaſtical, civil or military, and by all privy ; 
counſellors, juſtices of the peace, and both 
houſes of parliament. "The court party eſpouſed 
the bill with great zeal, and it was as ſtrenuoufly 
oppoſed by the country party, who looked on it 
as a project to divide the proteſtants, and to ſtrengthen 
the popiſh party. The chief ſpeakers for the bill 
were the lord treaſurer Danby, the lord keeper | 
Finch, and the biſhops Morley and Ward. 
Thoſe on the ſide of oppoſition were the lords 
Hallifax and Holles, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Shafteſbury, and the duke of Buckingham. 
Theſe, with the marquis of Wincheſter, nine 
earls, and ſeven barons, entered their proteſt 
againſt it, © conceiving that any bills which 
c impoſeth an oath on the peers with a penalty, 
*as doth mr upon refuſal of that oath, they 
133 . | ( ſhall ; 
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& ſhall be made incapable of ſetting and voting 
© in their houſe, as it is a thing unprecedented 
in former times, ſo it is in their opinion the 
4 higheſt invaſion of the liberties and privileges 


& of the peerage that poſſibly may be, and moſt 


e deſtructive of the freedom which they ought 


© to enjoy as members of parliament; becauſe 


© the privileges of ſetting and voting in parlia- 
„% ment is an honour they have by birth, and a 


right ſo inherent in them, as that nothing can 
© take away, but what by the law of the land 


„ muſt withal take away their lives, and cor- 


e rupt their blood.” And when the bill was 


committed, they got in this proviſo, That it 
ſhould be no hindrance to their free ſpeaking and 
voting in parliament. The bill miſcarried by the 
king's proroguing the parliament. The duke's 
oppoſition was perfectly conſiſtent to his tole- 


rating principles; for the October following he 


brought a bill into the houſe of lords for tole- 


rating the diſſenters, and was appointed one of 


the managers in a conference between the two 
houſes of parliament upon the point of the ju- 
riſdiction of the upper houſe. The king, deſi- 
rous to check the heats and animoſities occaſioned 
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by the diſputes, prorogued the parliament in 
November till F ebruary 1677, which being up- 
wards of a year, the duke of Buckingham made 
a ſpeech that day, to ſhew that in this proroga- 
tion his majeſty had exceeded the bounds of his 
prerogative, and attempted to prove from ancient 
ſtatutes the parliament was diflolved. He Judi- 
crouſly remarked, the ancient Jaws of the realm 
are not like women, for they are not one jot the 
worſe for being od: he perſiſted in his aſſertion 
that the king had exceeded his prerogative, and 
that the parliament was diſſolved. He was ſe- 
conded by the earls of Shafteſbury and Saliſbury, 
and lord Wharton; great debates aroſe in the 
houſe; a motion was made that the four lords 
be committed to the tower, for contempt of the 
authority and being of the preſent parliament, 
there to remain during the pleaſure of his majeſty 
and the houſe of peers. The duke, while lord 
Angleſey was ſpeaking againſt the commitment, 
left the houſe. The lords, in a rage at his 
withdrawing himſelf, deſigned to addreſs the 
King for a proclamation againſt him; the duke, 
foreſeeing the event, appeared next day in his 
' places The court lords immediately cried out, 


To 


2 
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To the bar ! His grace aroſe, and turning their 
proceedings into a jeſt, ſaid, * He begged their 


« lordfhip's pardon for retiring the night before; ; 
that they very well knew the exaft economy he 


« 3 in his family, and perceiving their lordſhips 


* intended he ſhould be fame time or other in another 
© place, he only went home to ſet his houſe i in order, 
50 and was now come to ſubmit to their lordſhips 


“ pleaſure,” which was to ſend him to the Tower 
after the Earls of Shafteſbury and Saliſbury, and 
the Lord Wharton *; but upon a petition to the 


king, he was diſcharged from thence the May 
following. After this he continued in oppoſition 


to the court, and exerted himſelf greatly againſt 


* The Earl of Shafteſbury being jealous of the Duke 
ſetting himſelf up for the head of his party, uſed to ſpeak 


ſlightingly of him, as a man incogſiant and giddy, which 


the other hearing, reſeated, The Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Saliſbury and Lord Wharton being diſcharged 


on their ſubmiſſion, and only the Earl of Shafteſhury con- 
tinued i in the Tower; the carl looked out of window as his 
grace was taking coach, and ſaid, „What, my lord, 


_ are you going to leave us?“ 40 Aye, my lord,” replied 
the duke, © ſuch giddy-headed fellows as I can never Aay 
« long in a place. The Earl of e was conturd 


above a year, 1% 
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all coneerned in the popiſh plot. In 1680 having 
ſold Wallingford-Houſe, he purchaſed a houſe 


_ at-Dowgate, and reſided there, joining with the 


Earl of Shafteſbury in attempting to get them- 
ſelves elected into the magiſtracy of the City of 


London, and ſpiriting up the citizens to a vi- 
gorous oppoſition to adminiſtration. In 1685 
he publiſhed a ſhort diſcourſe upon the reaſon- 


ableneſs of men's having a religion or worſhip of 
God; this tract was immediately anſwered; on 
which the duke publiſhed a ludicrous and excel- 
lent reply, which was alſo remarked on. 
The duke now deeply felt the unlimited con- 


fidence he repoſed in his city friends and ſer- 


vants; his own extravagant taſte for magni- 
ficencezsand thoſe inſatiable drainers, chymiſtry, 
muſze, and building in that fort of architecture 
which Cicero calls inſane ſubſtructionts, and 
which the duke uſually denominated his folly, 
had impoveriſhed his fortune. His irregular and 
unſtable conduct in his political capacity having 
ruined him with partics, his creditors growing 


clamorous, and his health being greatly impaired, 
at the death of Charles II. he retired to his own 


manor of Helmſley, in Yorkſhire, King Charles 
| loved 
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loved his company, and well knowing his cha- 
racer, pardoned his follies. The duke had for- 
merly affected to fear an aflaſlination from James, 
with whom he had had too many differences to 
think his preſence acceptable at court. The 


zeal of the king on hearing of his grace's ſick» 


neſs, was deſirous of converting him to the church 
of Rome, and accordingly fent Father Fita- 
gerald to him; the prieſt's arguments were * 
by the Duke's inimitable turn of wit. 


During his retirement he paſſed his time in 


hunting and entertaining his friends, which he 


did a fortnight beſore his death with 3 on | 


ſantry and hoſpitality. ; 

| Returning from a fox-hunt, he fat on the 
damp ground, which threw him into an ague 
and fever; he retired to a tenant's houſe at 


Kirby Moor Side, a lordſhip of his own near 


Helmſley; diflatisfied with his miſerable fitua« 
tion, he ſent to his old ſervant, Mr. Brian Fair- 
fax, to deſire him to provide him a bed at his 


iP houſe, at Biſhop-Hill, in Vork; the next morn- 


ing another meſſenger acquainted Mr. Fairfax 


his grace's life was deſpaired of. Fairfax ſet/out 


pol; when he arrived he found the duke, accom« 
panied 
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panied by the Earl of Arran, ſon to Duke Ha- 
milton, who hearing of his ſickneſs, viſited him 
in his way to Scotland. The duke looked ear- 
neſtly at Fairfax, but was unable to ſpeax. Mr. 


Fairſax enquired of a gentleman of integrity who 


was prefent, what had been ſaid or done before 
his grace became ſpeechleſs, who told him ſome 
queſtions had been aſked him about his eſtate, to 
which he gave no anſwer; that on enquiring if 
he choſe to have the miniſter of the parifh ſent 
for, he was alſo ſilent ; but on aſking whether 
he choſe a prieſt to wait on him, he anſwered 
with great vehemence, No, no! The violence 


_ of the fever feems from the firſt to have deprived 


kim of his faculties, nevertheleſs a miniſter was 
ſent for, who adminiſtered the ſacrament to him. 
On the 16th of April, 1688, the third day of 
his illnefs, he expired quietly on his bed, aged 
fxty, the fate of few of his predeceſſors in the 
title of Buckingham. His body was embalmed 
and brought to Weſtminſter Abbey, and there 


depoſited in the vault with his father and bro- 


ther's, in Henry VIIth's chapel. | 
Thus died in contempt and miſery, circum- 


of 
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of Buckingham “; a melancholy example of the 
proſtitution of talents. In his perſon he was tall, 
active, and of a noble preſence, itreſiſtable in his 
converſation, poſſeſſed of great livelineſs of wit, 
and a peculiar faculty of turning all things into 
ridicule, with bold figures and natural deſcrip- 
tions; though few owed more to fortune, none 

ever made a worſe uſe of her . with au 


is end is pathetically deſcribed by Mr. Pope in kis 
epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt, in the following verſes. | 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with matt half-hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung : - 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 

With tape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, | 

Great Villiers lies—Alas! how chang'd from him, 
That life of pleaſure, and that foul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcoye, 

The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and Love; 
Or jult as gay, at council, in a ring 

Of mimick ſtateſmen, and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore; | | 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. . 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 1 
And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends, 


4 : 55 I , 


ample 


— — ry — 
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ample. eſtate, yet always in diſtreſs; a ſpend- 
thrift without magnificence; extravagant with- 
out the leaſt ſymptom of generoſity. He was 
vain, but not proud; eager for reputation, but 
careleſs of his honour; ſuperſtitious in his dif- 
poſition, without religion. Pleaſure, frolick, or 
extravagant diverſion was his only delight. It 
1s much to be lamented, that a man of ſuch un- 
common talents ſhould be ſubject to unaccount- 
able weakneſſes, and devoid of virtue 
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\ V E might well call this ſhort mock-play of ours 
A poeſy made of weeds, inſtead of flowers ; 13 
Yet ſuch have been preſented to your noſes, 
And there are ſuch, I fear, who thought 'em roſes. 
Would ſome of 'em were here, to ſee this night, 
What ſtuff it is in which they took delight. 
Here, briſk, inſipid rogues, for wit, let fall 
Sometimes dull ſenſe ; but oftener none at all : 
There, ſtrutting heroes, with a grim-fac'd train, 
Shall brave the gods, in king Cambyſes vein ; 
For (changeing rules, of late, as if men writ 
In ſpite of reaſon, nature, art and wit) 
Our poets make us laugh at tragedy, 
And with their comedies they make us cry. 
Now, criticks, do your worſt, that here are met; 
For, like a rock, I have hedg'd in my bet. 
If you approve ; I ſhall aſſume the ſtate 
Of thoſe high-flyers whom I imitate : 
And juſtly too, for I will teach you more 
Than ever they would let you know before: 
I will not only ſhew the feats they do, 
But give you all their reaſons for 'em too. 
Some honour may to me from hence ariſe: Y_ 
But if, by my endeavours, you grow wiſe, [ 
And what you once ſo prais'd, ſhall now deſpiſe ; 
Then I'll cry out, ſwell'd with poetic rage, 
*Tis I, John Lacy, have reform'd your ſtage, 
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Parthenope, Earth, 

Pallas, | 


Attendants of Men and Women, | 


Scene BRENTFORD. 


7 


T N 
R E HE AR . A 1. 


AS. I. SCENE. I. | 
Johnſon and Smith. mn 


7 ohnſ. Hoxzsr . I am glad to ſee, thee 
with all my heart. How long haſt thou been in 
' Smi. Faith not above an hour: and, if I had 
not met you here, I had gone to look you out; 
for I long to talk with you freely, of all the ana 
new things we have heard in the country. 
Fohnſ. And by my troth, I have long'd as much 
to laugh with you, at all the imperti nent, dull, 
fantaſtical things, we are tir'd out with here, 

Smi. Dull and fantaſtick! that's an excellent | 
compoſition. Pray what are our men of baſh 
doing ? 

Fobnſ, I ne'er enquire after em. Thou knoweſt 
my humour lies another way. I love to pleaſe 
myſelf as much, and to trouble others as little as 
I can; and therefore do naturally avoid the com- 
pany of thoſe ſolemn fops ; who, being incapable 
of reaſon, and inſenſible of wit and pleaſure, are 
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always looking grave, and troubling one another, 
in hopes to be thought men of buſineſs. 

Smi. Indeed, I have ever obſerv'd, that your 
grave lookers are the dulleſt of men. 

Johnſ. Ay, and of birds, and beaſts too: your 
graveſt bird is an owl, and your pare Pads | 1s 
10 aſs. 

Smi. Well, but how doſt thou paſs thy time? | 

Johnſ. Why, as I uſe to do; eat, and drink as 


| well as I can, -have a ſhe-friend to be private with 


in the afternoon, and ſometimes ſee a play : Where 
are ſuch things (Frank) ſuch hideous, monſtrous 
things, that it has almoſt made me forſweat 
the ſtage, and reſolve to apply myſelf to the ſolid 
nonſenſe of your men of en, as the more in- 
genious paſtime. Bs SE OO: 
Smi, I have heard indeed, you have had lately 
many new plays ; and our country wits commend 
'em. e 
Johnſ. Ay, ſo do fome of our city wits too ; but 
ney are of the new kind of wits. 
Smi. New kind! what kind is that? 
 Fobifſ. Why, your virttoſi, your civil perſons, 


| your drolls: fellows that ſcorn to imitate nature; 


put ae given altogether to elevate and ſurprize. 
* « 4 Sm. 
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Smi. Elevate and furpriſe! pr 'vthee make me 
underſtand the meaning of that. | 
Johnſ. Nay, by my troth; that's a hard mat- 


ter: I don't underſtand that myſelf. Tis a phraſe 


they have got among them, to expreſs their no- 
meaning by. III tell you, as near as I can, what 
it is. Let me ſee: tis fighting, loving, ſleeping, 


rhiming, dying, ' dancing, finging, crying: and 


every thing, but muy and ſenſe. 
I. Bayes paſſes over the Vac. | 
Bays, Your moſt abſequious, » and moſt obſer. 


to you. | 
Smi. No pr 'ythee let hw * WHEY 
2 va by the lord Pl. have him. 
[ Goes after him. 
Here by is, Ihave caught him. Pray Sir, now 


for my ſake, will you do a favour to this friend of ö 


mine! ? | 
| Bayes. Sir, it is not within my mall capacity to 


do favours, but receive 'em; eſpecially from a 
Fin that does wear the honourable title you are 
| pleas'd 


vant, very ſervant, Sir. ; 
7 obuſ. So, this i is an guter PI go fetch im 
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pleas'd to impoſe, Sir, upon 6 Sir, 
your ſervant. | 


Smi. Your humble ral Sir. . 

John. But wilt thou do me a favour now ? 

| Bayes. Ay, Sir: What is't ? | 

Johnſ. Why, to tell him the meaning of thy laſt 
play. | 
Bayes, How, Sir, the meaning ? do you mean 
the plot ? | 

Jobnſ. Ay, ay; any diag; 

Bayes. Faith Sir, the intrigo's now quite out of 
my head; but I have a new one, in my pocket, 
that I may ſay is a virgin; it has never yet been 


blown upon. T muſt tell you one thing, tis all 


new wit; and though I ſay it, a better than my 
laſt: and you know well enough how that took. 
»In fine, it ſhall read, and write, and act, and 
plot, and ſhew, ay, and pit, box, and gallery it, 
with any play in Europe. This morning is it's 


* In fine, it ſhall read, and write, and act, and plot, and 
ſhew, ay, and pit, box, and gallery it, with any play in 
Europe. © This was the uſual language of the honoura- 


« ble Edward Howard "1 ; at the rehearſal of his 
* 


laſt 
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laſt rehearſal in their habits, and all that, as it is 
to be acted; and if you, and your friend will do it 
but the honour to ſee it in its virgin attire, .tho? 
perhaps it may bluſh, I ſhall not be aſham'd to 
diſcover it unto you ------I think it is in this 
pocket. | 
[Puts his hand 1 his pocket. 

Johnſ. Sir, I confeſs, I am not able to anſwer 
you in this new way; but if you pleaſe to lead, I 
ſhall be glad to follow you; and I hope my ne 
will do ſo too. | 61 

Smi. Sir, I have no buſineſs ſo coker as 
ſhould keep me from your company. 75 

Bayes. Ves, here it is. No, cry you mercy : this 
is my book of Drama Common- places; the mother 
of many other plays. 


Fohnſ. Drama Common-places Pray: what's , 
that? 


Bayes. Why, Sir, ſome certain helps, that we 


men of art have found it convenient to make 
uſe of. 


Smi. How, Sir, helps for wit! 3 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my poſition. And I do 
here aver, that no man yet the ſun e' er ſhone 


upon 
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upon has parts ſufficient to furniſh out a ſtage, 
except it were by the help of theſe my rules.“ 
Juohnſ. What are thoſe rules, I pray? 

_ Bayes. Why Sir, my firſt rule is the rule of 
tranſrerſion, or regula duplex: changing verſe 
into n or proſe into © erte alternative as you 
pleaſe. ; | 

Smi. Well, but how is this done by rule, Sir ? 

_ Bayes. Why, thus, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy when 
underſtood; I take a book in my hand, either at 
home or elſewhere, for that's all one, if there be 
any wit in't, as there is no book but has ſome, I 
tranſverſe it; that is, if it be proſe, put it inte 
verſe, (but that takes up ſome time) and if it be 
verſe, put it into proſe. 

Johnſ. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting 
verſe into proſe ſhould be calling tranſpoling. | 


* Theſe my rules. 
He who wrote this, not without pain and thought 
From French and Englith theatres, has brought 
Th' exacteſt rules by which a play is wrought, 


The unity of action, place and time; 
The ſcenes unbroken ; and a mingled chime 
Of pd 8 tumour, with Corneille's rhime. 


bz 
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Bayes. By my troth, Sir, tis . good no- 


tion, and hereafter it ſhall be ſov. 
Smi. Well, Sir, and what d'ye 45 with it then? 
| Bayes. Make it my own. Tis ſo chang'd that 
no man can know it. My next rule is the rule of 
record by way of table-book. Pray obſerve.. 
- Jobnſ. We hear you, Sir: goon. 
Bayes. As thus, I come into a coffee chouſeq or 
ſome other place where witty men reſort; I make 


as if I minded nothing: (do you mark?) but as 


ſoon as any one ſpeaks, pop I ſlap it n and 
make that too my own. | e 


Jobnſ. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not ae 


in danger of their making you reſtore, by force, 


what you have gotten thus, by art ? 


| Bayes. No, Sir; the world's unmindful: POM 


never take notice of theſe things. 


Smi. But pray, Mr. Bayes, amongſt all your 


other rules, have you no one rule for Invention? 


Bayes. Yes, Sir, that's my third rule that 1 


have here in my pocket. 
| Smi. What rule can that be I wonder! 3 
| Bayes. Why. Sir, when I have any thing to 
Invent, I never trouble my head about it, as 
other men do; but preſently turn over this book, 
2 and 


Sp CO IO 
7 = . 


| 
| 
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and there I have, at one view, all that Perſius, 
Montaigne, Seneca's Tragedies, Horace, Juvenal, 
Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's Lives, and the reſt, 
have ever thought upon this ſubje&; and ſo in a 
thrice, by leaving out a, few words, or putting in 
others of my own, the buſineſs is done. 

Jobnſ. Indeed Mr. Bayes, this is as ſure, and 
compendious a way of wit as ever I heard of. 

Bayes. Sirs, if you make the leaſt ſcruple of 


the efficacy of theſe my rules, do but come to 


the play-houſe, and you ſhall Judge of *em by the 


effects. 


Smi. We'll follow you, Sir. | "rn: 
Enter three Players upon the Stage. 
1 Play. Have you your part perfect? 
2 Play. Yes I have it without book; but I don't 
underſtand how it is to be ſpoken. 
3 Play. And mine is ſuch a one, as I can't 
gueſs for my life what humour I'm to be in ; whe- 


ther angry, melancholy, merry, or in love. I 


don't know what to make on't. 
1 Play. Phoo! the author will be here preſent- 


ly and he'll tell us all. You muſt know, this is 


the new way of writing, and theſe hard things 
pleaſe forty times better than the old plain way. 
| For, 
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For, look you, Sir, the grand deſign upon the 


ſtage is to keep the auditors in ſuſpence; for to 


gueſs preſently at the plot, and the ſenſe tires | 
them before the end of the firſt act; now, here 


every line ſurpriſes you, and brings in matter. 
And then, for ſcenes, cloaths and dances, we 
put quite down all that ever went before 121 
and thoſe are the things, you Knows, that are efſen- 
tial to a play. : 


2 Play. Well, I. am not of thy mind ; but, fo 
it gets us money, tis no great matter. 


Enter Bayes, Johnſon and Smith. | 
Bayes. Come, come in, gentlemen, Y?are very 
welcome Mr. —a—Hz' you your part ready 25 
1 Play. Ves, Sir. 


at But do you underſtand the true humour 


of it. 
1154 Play. Ay, Sir, pretty well. 


Bayes. And Amaryllis, how does ſhe do ? Does 
not her armour become her? 
3 Play. O, admirably ! ; 
Bayes. III tell you now a pretty conceit. What 
do you think rl make em call her anon, in this 
play. | 5 
u What, I pray? GOUT NO, enen 
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| becauſe of her amour, Ha, ha, ha. 
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Bayes, Why, I make em call her Amaryllis, 


Fohnſ. That will be very well indeed, — 
Bayes. Ay, it's a pretty little rogue; I knew 
her face would ſet off armour extremely; and to 
tell you true, I writ that part only for hors, You 


_ muſt know ſhe is my. miſtreſs “. 


Johnſ. Then I know another thing, bile Bayes, 


that thou haſt had her. 


_ Bayes. No, not yet; but I am fare mal: For 
I have talk'd bawdy to her already. | 

Johnſ. Haſt thou, faith? Pr'ythee how was that ? 
5 Bayes. Why, Sir, there is in the French 


tongue, a certain criticiſm, which, by the varia- 


tion of the maſculine adjective inſtead of the: fe- 
minine, makes a quite different ſignification of the 
word: as for example, Ma vie, is my life; but, 
if before vie you put mon e of na, you 
make it bawdy., odd 8 | PALL 
Fobnſ. Very true. ELD HU 
ow Now, Sir, I, an Mes obſery'd this, bet a 


] evrit that part anly for ber. You muſt 15 15 "ITY 
miflreſs.) „The part of Amaryllis was acted by. Mrs. 
“Anne Reeves, who, at that time, was kept by Mr. Bayes. 
33 ue trap 
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N for her, the other day in the tiring-room; 
for this, ſaid I, Adieu bel eſperanſa de ma vie; 
(which I'gad is very pretty :) to which ſhe ariſwer- 
ed, I vow, almoſt as prettily every jot ; for, faid 
ſhe, Songez a ma vie, monſietr ; whereupon I pre- 
ſently ſnapp'd this upon her; Non, non, Ma- 


dam Songe vous d mon, by gad, and nam'd the 


thing directly to her. 


Smi. This is one of the richeſt ſores, mY 
Bayes, that ever I heard of, Es 
_ Bayes. Ay, let me alone, Tgad, when I pet to 
'em; I'll nick 'em, I warrant you: but I'm a little 
nice; for you muſt know, at this time, 1 * ex 
by another woman in this city. | 

Si. How kept? for what? | 
- Bayes. Why, for a Beau Gargon: Lam Yfackins. 
Si. Nay, then we ſhall never have done. 
© Bayes. And the rogue is ſo fond of me, Mr. 
Johnſon, that, I vow to God, I FARO not what to 
do with myſelf. 

Jobnſ. Do with thyſelf ! no; 1 wonder how thou 
canſt make a ſhift to hold out at this rate. 

Bbhyes. O devil, I can toil like a horſe; only 
ſometimes it makes me melancholy ; . Hen I 


Vor. J. . vow 
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vow to gad, for a whole day together, I am not able 
to ſay you one good thing if it were to ſave my life. 

Smi. That we do verily believe, Mr. Bayes. 

Bayes. And that's the only thing, I'gad, which 
mads me in my amours; for I'll tell you, as a 

friend, Mr. Johnſon, my acquaintance, I hear, 

begin to give out that I am dull: now I am the 

_ fartheſt from it in the whole world, 'gad, but 

only forſooth, they think I am ſo, becauſe I can 
ſay nothing. 

Jyobnſ. Phoo, pox. That's ill natur'dly ns 

of em. 

Bayes. Ay, gad, there's no ſt oO theſe 
rogues ; but--a--Come, let's fit down. Look you 
Sirs, the chief hinge of this play, upon which the 
whole plot moves and turns, and that cauſes the 
variety of all the ſeveral accidents, which, you 
know, are the thing in nature that makes up the 
grand refinement of a play, is that I ſuppoſe “ two 

* I ſuppoſe two kings of the ſame place: as for example, | 
at Brentford; for I love to wwrite familiarly. “ Colonel 
% Henry Howard, ſon of Thomas earl of Berkſhire, made 
te a play, called The united Kingdoms, which had two 
« kings in it, This, it is generally believed, gave our 
« noble author juſt occaſion to ſet up two kings at Brent- 


ford; though others are of opinion, his grace had the two 
| royal 
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kings of the ſame place: as for example, at Brent- 
ford; for I love to write familiarly. Now, the 
people having the ſame relations to em both; the 
ſame affections, the ſame duty, the ſame obedi- 
ence, andall that; are divided amongſt themſelves 
in point of devoir and intereſt, how to behave 
themſelves equally between em: theſe kings differ- 
ing ſometimes in particulars; tho”, in the main, 
they agree. (I know not whether I make myſelf 
well underſtood.) 


Johnſ. I did not obſerve yous Sir; pray, fay 
that again. 


Bayes. Why, look you, Sir, (nay I beſeech you 
be a little curious in taking notice of this, or elſe 


you'll never underſtand my notion of the thing) 
the people being embarraſs'd by their equal ties 
to both, and the ſovereigns concern'd in a reci- 


« royal brothers in his thoughts. The United kingdoms 
« was acted at the Cock-pit in Drury-lane, ſoon after the 
« Reſtoration; but miſcarrying on the ſtage, the author had 

ie the modeſty not to print it, and therefore the reader cannot 
« reaſonably expect any particular paſſages of it. Others 
« are of opinion, that the two kings are meant in ridicule 
of Boabdelin and Abdalla, the two contending kings of 
« Granada; and Mr. Dryden has, in moſt of his ſerious 


ce = s, two contending kings of the ſame place, 


C 2 procal 
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procal regard, as well to their own intereſt, as the 
good of the people; may make a certain kind of 


a you underſtand me upon which, there 


does ariſe ſeveral diſputes, turmoils, heart-burn- 
ings, and all that----In fine, you'll apprehend it 
better when you ſee it. [Exit to call the Players. 
Spi. | find the author will be very much obliged 
to the players, if they can make any ſenſe out of 
this, 


Enter Bayes. 


Bayes. Now, gentlemen, I would fain aſk your 


opinion of one thing. I have made a prologue 


and an epilogue, which may both ſerve for either; 
(that is, the prologue for the epilogue, or the 
epilogue for the prologue) Ido you mark ?] nay, 
they may both ſerve too, I' gad for any other play 
as well as this. i 
F mi. Very well. That's indeed artificial. 
| Bayes. And I would fain aſk your judgments, 
now, which of them would do beſt for the pro- 
logue? for, you muſt know, there is in nature but 
two ways of making very good prologues. The 
one is by civility, by inſinuation, good language, 
and all that---a---in a manner, fteal your plaudit 
from 
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from the courteſy of the auditors : the other, by 
making uſe of ſome certain perſonal things, which 
may keep a hank upon ſuch cenſuring perſons, as 
cannot otherways, Pgad, in nature, be hindred 
from being too free with their tongues. To which 
end, my firſt prologue 1s,* that I come out in a 
long black veil, and a great huge hangman be- 
hind me, with a furr'd cap, and his ſword drawn; 
and there tell 'em plainly, that if, out of good 
nature, they will not like my play, Pgad, I'll een 
| kneel down, and he ſhall cut my head off. Where. 
upon they all fall a clapping---a--- 
Sni. Ay, but ſuppoſe they don't. 

Bayes. Suppoſe ! Sir, you may fuppoſe what 
you pleaſe, I have nothing to do with your ſup- 
poſe, Sir ; nor am not at all mortified at it : not 
at all, Sir; I'gad, not one jot, Sir. Suppoſe, 
quotha !----ha, ha, ha. [Palks away. 

 Fobnſ. Phoo ! pr'ythee, Bayes, don't mind 
what he ſays: he is a fellow newly come out of 
the country, he knows nothing of what's the re- 
liſh here of the town. 

Bayes. If I writ, Sir, to pleaſe the country, I 


* To which end, my firſt prologue i is, &c.] © Vide the 
6c two prologues to the Maiden Queen, 


C 3 ſhould 
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ſhould have follow'd the old plain way: but 1 
write for ſome perſons of quality, and peculiar 
friends of mine, that underſtand what flame and | 
power in writing is; and they do me right, Sir, 
to approve of what J do. 

Fohnſ. Ay, ay, they will clap, I warrant you; 
never fear it. | 

Bayes. I'm ſure the deſign's good ; that cannot 
be deny'd. And then, for language, I'gad, I defy 
'em all, in nature, to mend it. * Beſides, Sir, 
I have printed above a hundred ſheets of paper, 
to inſinuate the plot into the boxes; and withal, 
have appointed two or three dozen of my friends 
to be ready in the pit, who I'm ſure will clap, 
and io the reſt you know muſt follow; and then, 
pray, Sir, what becomes of your ſuppoſe ? ha, 
ha, ha. 

Fohnſ. Nay, if the buſineſs be ſo well laid, 
cannot miſs. 


Bayes. I think ſo, Sir; and therefore would 


* Bejides, I have printed above a bundred ſheets of papers 
to inſinuate the plot into the boxes.) There were printed 
papers given the audience before the acting of the Indian 
Emperor, telling them that it was the ſequel of the Indian 
he, part of which i play was written by Mr. Bayes. 
og chule 
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chuſe this to be the prologue. For, if I could en- 
gage em to clap, before they ſee the play, you 
know it would be ſo much the better, becauſe they 
were engaged ; for let a man write never ſo well, 
| there are, now a-days, a ſort of perſons they call 
criticks, that 'gad*, have no more wit in them 
than ſo many hobby-horſes ; but they'll laugh at 


you, Sir, and find fault, and cenſure things, that, 
Pgad, Pm ſure they are not able to do themſelves. 
A ſort of envious perſons, that emulate the glo- 


ries of perſons of parts, and think to build their 
fame, by calumniation of perſons, that, T'gad, 


to my knowledge, of all perſons in the world 


are, in nature, the perſons that do as much de- 
ſpiſe all that as---a---In fine, Pll ſay no more of 
dem. gp 


* I'gad, I vow to gad.] And all that, is the conſtant 
ſtile of Failer in the Wild Gallant ; for which take this 
ſpecimen. 

( Failer, Really, madam, I look upon you as a A 
« of ſuch worth, and all that, that, I vow to gad I honour 
« you of all perſons in the world ; and, tho' I am a perſon 
« that am inconſiderable, in the world, and all that, ma- 


adam, yet, for a perſon of your "eb and OG: 
6 I would, Ke. 
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 Fohnſ. Nay, you have ſaid enough of em, in 


all conſcience ; I'm ſure more than they'll e'er be 


able to anſwer. : ey 

Bayes. Why, I'Il tell you, Sir, ſincerely, and 
bona fide ; were it not for the ſake of ſome inge- 
nious perſons, and choice female ſpirits, that have 
a value for me, I would ſee 'em all hang'd, Pgad, 
ſee 'em all hang'd before I would &er ſet pen to 
paper, but let them live in ignorance like ingrates. 

Fohnſ. Ay, marry! that were a way to be re- 
veng'd of em indeed; and, if I were in your 


place now, I would do ſo. 


Bayes. No, Sir; there axe certain ties“ upon 
me, that I cannot be diſengaged from; otherways 
I would. But pray, Sir, how do. you like "my 
hangman ? g 

Smi. By my troth, Sir, I ſhould like TI very 
well. 

Bayes. But how do you like it, Sir ? (for I fon 


you can judge) would you have it for a prologue, 
or an epilogue. 


* Bayes. No, Sir, there are certain ties ußon me, that I 
cannot be diſengag d from.] Mr. Dryden had contracted 
with the king's company of actors in the year 1668, for a 
whole Share, to write them four plays a-year. 


Johnſ. 
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Julnſ Faith, Sir, *tis ſo good, let it &en ſerve 
for both. 


Bayes. No, no; that won't do. Beſides, 1 have 
made another. 


Fobnſ. What other, Sie? 


Bayes. how: Sir, my other is thunder and 


lightning. 
Fohnſ. That's greater, 7d * ſtick to that. 
Bayes. Do you think ſo? Il tell you then; tho? 
there have been many witty prologues written of 
late, yet, I think, you'll ſay this is a nan pareillo. 
Pm ſure no body has hit upon it yet. For 
here, Sir, I make my prologue to be a dialogue; 


and as in my firſt, you fee I ſtrive to oblige the 
auditors by civility, by good nature, good lan- 


guage, and all that; ſo, in this, by the other way, 
in terrorem, I chuſe for the perſons, Thunder and 
Lightaing. Do you ee the conceit ? 

Johnſ. Phoo, pox ! then you have it cock-ſure. 
They'll be hang'd before they'll dare affront an 
author, that has 'em at that lock. 


Bayes. I have made, too, one of the moſt de- 


licate, dainty ſimiles in the whole world, P _— if I 


knew how to apply it. 
S mi. Let's hear it, I pray you. 


Bayes- 
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Bayes. Tis an Alluſion of love. 


So boar and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gathering in the ſky: 
Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut groves, 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd ** i: 
Penſive in mud they wallow all alone, 

And ſnore, and gruntle to each others moan. 


How do you like it now, ha? 

Fohnſ. Faith, 'tis extraordinary fine; and very 
applicable to thunder and lightning, Res, 
becauſe it ſpeaks of a ſtorm. | 

Bayes. T'gad, and ſo it does, now I think on't; 
Mr. Johnſon, I thank you; and ] put it in profscto. 
Come out Thunder and Lightning. 


* So boar end ſoav, &c.] Theſe verſes are in ridicule 
of the following lines in the conqueſt of Granada, part IT. 
Page 48. 

„ So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, 

« Look up, and ſee it gath'ring in the ſky : 

« Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, | 

« Leaving in murmurs their unfiniſh'd loves; 

„ Perch'd on ſome dropping branch, they fit alone, 
And coo, and hearken to each others moan, 


Enter 
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Enter Thunder and Lightning. 
Thun. 1 am the bold thunder. 
Bayes. Mr. Cartwright, pr'ythee ſpeak that a 
little louder, and with a hoarſe voice. I am 
the bold thunder! Pſhaw! Speak it in a voice that 
thunders out indeed: I am the bold Thunder. 
Thun. J am the bold thunder.“ 
Light. The briſk lightning I. 
Bayes. Nay, but you muſt be quick and nimble. 
The briſk lightning I. That's my meaning. 
Thun. J am the braveſt Hector of the ſky. 


Light. And I fair Helen, that made Hector die, 


Thun. I ſtrike men down. 
Light, I fire the town. 


Thun. Let criticks take heed how they gruluble, 


For then I begin for to rumble. 
Light. Let the ladies allow us their graces,f 
Or PN blaſt all the paint on their faces, 
And ny up their petre to ſoot. 


ial x am the bold thunder.) In ridicule of this paſſage, 
« am the evening dark as night. 


| Slighted Maid, P- 48. 
I Let the ladies allow us, &c.] 


Let the men *ware the ditches, 
« Maids look to their breeches ; 
( We 1 ſcratch them with briars and thorns. 


. * p. 49. 


D ee 
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Thun. Let the criticks look to't. 
Light. Let the ladies look to't. 
Thun, For thunder will do't. 
| Light. For lightning will ſhoot. 
Thun. I'll give you daſh for daſh. 
Light. I'll give you flaſh for flaſh. 
Gallants Pl ſinge your feather. 
Thun. I'll thunder you together. ö 
Both. Look to't, look to't, we'll do't, we'll do't: 
Look to't, we'll do't. [Tice or thrice repeated. 
Bayes. There's no more. Tis but a flaſh of a 
prologue. A droll. © [Exeunt ambo. 
Smi. Yes, *tis ſhort indeed; but very terrible. 


Bayes. Ay, when the ſimile's in it will do to a2 


miracle, Pgad. Come, come, begin the play. 
Enter 1ſt Player. 


1 Play. Sir,“ Mr. Ivory is not come yet; but 
he'll be here preſently, he's but two doors off. 


8 


* Mr. Abraham Ivory, &c.] Mr. Abraham Ivory had 
formerly been a conſiderable actor of women's parts; but 
afterwards' ſtupify'd himſelf ſo far, with drinking ſtrong 
waters, that, before the firſt acting of this farce, he was 
fit for nothing, but to go of errands ; for which, and 
meer charity, the company allow'd him a weekly ſalary. 


Bayes. 


S 


| Bayes. Come then, gentlemen, let's go out and 
take a pipe of tobacco. [Exeunt. 
END OF THE FIRST ACT. | 


— D 


ACT- HY. SCENE I. 
| Bayes, Johnſon, and Smith. 


| Bayes. Now, Sir, becauſe I'll do nothing here 
that ever was done before, inſtead of beginning 
with a ſcene that diſcovers ſomething of the plot, 
I begin this play with a whiſper.* 
Smi. Umph! very new, indeed. 
Bayes. Come, take your ſeats. Begin, Sirs. 


Enter Gentleman-Uſher and Phyſician. 


Phyſ. Sir, by your habit, I gueſs you to be the 
Gentleman-uſher of this ſumptuous place. 

I begin this play with a whiſper.) See the amorous 
prince, page 20, 22, 39, 69, where you will find, all the 
chief commands and directions are given in whiſpers. 

« Drake Sen. Draw up our men; | 
and in low whiſpers give our orders out. | 

 Play-houſe to be leit, p. 100. 
| | Up. 
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U. And by your gait nod falkion; I ſhould 
almoſt ſuſpect, you rule the healths of both our 
noble kings, under the notion of phyſician. 
Phy/. You hit my function gt | 
Uh. And, you mine. 
Phyſ. Then let's embrace. 
_ Uh. Come. 
Phyſ. Come. 
Jobnſ. Pray, Sir, who are thoſe ſo ory civil 
perſons ? | 
Bayes. Why, Sir, the e and 
phyſician of the two kings of Brentford. 
Jobnſ. But, pray then, how comes it to pals, 
that they know one another no better? . 


Bayes. Phoo ! that's for the better carrying on 
of the plot. | 


Johnſ. Very well. 
Phyſ. Sir, to conclude. 
Smi. What, before he begins ? 
Bayes. No, Sir, you muſt know, they had been 
a talking of this a pretty while without. | 
 Smi. Where? in the tiring-room ? | 
Bayes. Why, ay Sir. He's ſo dull ! Come ſpeak 
again, 
Pe sir, to conclude, the place you fill, has 
more 
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more than amply exacted the. talents of a wary 
pilot, and all theſe threatning ſtorms, which, like 


impregnate clouds, hover o'er our heads, will, 


when they once are graſp'd but by the eye of 
reaſon, melt into fruitful ſhowers of bleſſings on 
the people. 4 
Bayes. Pray, mark that allegory. Is not that 
good ? 


Johnſ. Yes, that graſping of a ſtorm, with the 
eye, is admirable. 


Phbyſ. But yet ſome rumours great are fürring; ; 


and if Lorenzo ſhould prove falſe, (which none 


but the gods can tell) you then perhaps would 


find that wy ne 


Bayes. Now he 8 
Uþp. Alone, do you ſay? 


Phy. No, attended with the noble Wiper 
Bayes. Again. 

U/. Who, he in gray? 5 
Pbyſ. Ves, and at the head of —.— Fenin 
Bayes. Pray, mark. 


Uh. Then, Sir, maſk certain, twill in time 
appear. 


Theſe are the 3 that have moy'd him to't. 


„„ | | [ 1hiſpers. 


„ | Bayes. 
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Bayes. Now the other whiſpers. 

U. Secondly, they : e hn 

Bayes. At it ſtill. 

U. W and laſtly, both he, and "OO 
110 Llſper. 
Bayes: Row they both whiſper. 
¶Exeunt 77 hiſpering. 
Now gentlemen, pray tell me true, and without 
flattery, is not this a very odd mne of a 
play ? 

Johnſ. In troth, I think it is, Sir. But why 
two kings of the ſame place? 

Bayes. Why ? Becauſe it's new; and that's it 
I aim at. I deſpiſe your Johnſon and Beaumont, 
that borrow'd all they writ from nature; I am for 
fetching it purely out of my own fancy, IJ. 

Sm. But what think you of Sir John Suckling ? 

Bayes. By gad, I am a better poet than he. 

Smi. Well, Sir, but pray why all this whiſ⸗ 
pering. 

Bayes. Why, Sir, (beſides that it is new, as 1 
told you before) becauſe they are ſuppoſed 'to be 
politicians ; and matters of ſtate ought r not to be 
divulgd. 

S§mi. But then, Sir, why ------ 


2 Bayes. 
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| Bayes. Sir, if you'll but reſpite your curioſity 
till the_end of the fifth act, you'll find it a piece 
of patience not ill recompens'd. [Goes to the door. 
| Fobuſ. How doſt thou like this Frank? Is it not 
juſt as I told thee ? e 
Smi. Why, 1 did never before Fe, any thing 
in nature; and all that, (as Mr. Bayes ſays) ſo 
fooliſh, but I could give ſome gueſs at what moy'd 
the fop to do it; but this, I ore. _ 80 be- 
yond my reach. . 

Fohnſ. It is all alike; * Mr. Winterſhall has 
inform'd me of this play already. And PI tell 
thee, Frank, thou ſhalt not ſee one ſcene here 
worth one farthing, or like any thing thou canſt 
imagine has ever been the practice of the world. 
And then, when he comes to what he calls good 
language, it is, as I told thee, very faſtaſtical, 
moſt abominably dull, and not one word to the 

purpoſe. 

Sni. It does ſurprize me, I'm fare very much. 

Fohnſ. Ay, but it won't do ſo long: by that 
time thou haſt ſeen a play or two, that I'II ſhew 

„Mr. William Winterſball, &c.] Mr. Winterſhall was 


a moſt excellent, judicious actor; and the beſt inſtructor 
of others: he died in July, 1679. | 


Vor. I. 55 D thee, 
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thee, thou wilt be pretty well acquainted with this 
new kind of foppery. | 

Smi. Pox on't, but there's no pleaſure in him; 
he's too groſs a fool to be laugh'd at. 


Enter Bayes. 


Fobnſ. PII ? Mr. Bayes, you have done this 
ſcene moſt admirably ; tho', I muſt tell you, Sir, 
it is a very difficult matter to pen a whiſper well. 
Bayes, Ay, gentlemen, when you come to write 

yourſelves, o'my word, you'll find it ſo, 

Fohnſ. Have a care of what you ſay, Mr. Bayes, 
for Mr. Smith there, I aſſure you, has written 8 
great many fine things already. ; 

Bayes. Has he, ifackins ? Why then pray, Sir, 
how do you do, when you write ? 

Smi. Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I am in 
pretty good health. | 
Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do you, when 
you write ? 

Sm. I take pen, ink and paper, and fit down, 

Bayes. Now, I write ſtanding ; that's one thing: 
and then another thing is, with what do you pre- 
pare yourſelf ? - 


Smt, 


* 
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S112. Prepare myſelf! what ihe devil does the 


fool mean ? 
Bayes. Why, I'll tell you now, what I &o. 


* If I am to write familiar things, as ſonnets to 
Armida, and the like, I make uſe of ſtew'd prunes 


only ; but when I have a grand deſign in hand, 
I ever take phyſick, and let blood: for, when 
you would have pure ſwiftneſs of thought, and 
fiery flights of fancy, you muſt have a care of the 
penſive part. In fine, you muſt purge the belly. 

Smi. By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt admirable 
| receipt, for writing. 


Bayes. Ay, *tis my ſecret ; and in good earneſt, 


I think one of the beſt I have. | 
Smi. In good faith, Sir, and that mày very well be. 
Bayes. May be, Sir! Pgad, I'm ſure on't : ex- 

| pert crede Roberto, But I muſt give you this 


caution by the way, be ſure you never take + 
ſnuff, when you write. 


* If I am 10 write familiar things, &c.) This hu- 


morous account of Mr. Bayes's management of himſelf, 
is a banter upon Mr. Dryden's practice, which is —_ | 


to have been much as here repreſented. 
+ Be ſure you never take ſnuff, &c.] Mr. Dryden was 
a great taker of ſnuff, and made moſt of it himſelf. 


Da Smt. 
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Smi. Why ſo, Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it ſpoil'd me once, Pgad, one of 
the ſparkiſheſt plays in all England. But a friend 
of mine at Greſham-College has promis'd to help 
me to ſome ſpirit of brains, and Pgad that ſhall 
do my buſineſs. 


$. CERNER 0; 
Enter the two Kings, hand in hand. 
Bayes. Oh, theſe are now the two kings of 
Brentford ; take notice of their ſtile : *twas never 
yet upon the ſtage; but if you like it, I could 
make a ſhift, perhaps, to ſhew you a whole play 
writ all juſt ſo. 
i King. Did you obferve their whiſpers, bro- 
ther king ? 
2 King. 1did, and heard befides a grave bird 
ſing, 
That they intend, ſweet heart, to play us pranks. 
| Bayes. This is now familiar, becauſe they are 
both perſons of the ſame quality. 
Smi. S'death, this would make a man ſpew. 
I King. If that deſign appears, 
P11 lug 'em by the ears; 
Until I make 'em crack, . 
5; 8 2 King. 
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2 King, And ſo will J, i'fack. 
1 King. You muſt begin, mon foy. 
2 King. Sweet Sir, pardonneꝝ may 
Bayes. Mark that: I make em both ſpeak 
French to ſhew their breeding. 
Jobnſ. O, *tis extraordinary fine! 
2 King. Then ſpite of fate, we'll thus com- 
& bined ſtand ; 

And, like true brothers, walk ftill hand in 
hand. e [Exeunt Reges. 
2 This is a majeſtic ſcene indeed. 
Bayes. Ay, tis a cruſt, a laſting cruſt for your 

rogue-criticks, Igad ; 1 would fain ſee the proud- 
eft of em all but dare to nibble at this; gad, if 
they do, this ſhall rub their gums for 'em, I pro- 


miſe you. It was I, you muſt know, that have 


- written a whole play juſt in this very ſame ſtile 3 ; it 
was never acted yet. 


FJohnſ. How ſo? | 
Bayes. T'gad, I can hardly tell you, for laugh- 


ing, ha, ha, ha, it is ſo pleaſant a ſtory: Ha, ha, ha. 


Sm. What is't? 


Bayes. I'gad the wen. refus'd to act 1 it. Ha, 
ha, ha, 


| Canes That's impoſſible. 25 
8 D Bayes. 
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Bayes Pgad they did it, Sir; point-blank re- 
fus'd it, Pgad, ha, ha, ha. 

Johnſ. Fie, that was rude. 

Bayes. Rude, ay, Pgad they are the rudeſt, 


uncivileſt perſons, andall that, in the whole world, 


Pgad : I'gad, there's no living with 'em: I have 
wiitten, Mr. Johnſon, I do verily believe, a whole 
cart-load of things, every whit as good as this, 
and yet, I vow to gad, theſe infolent raſcals have 
turn'd 'em all back upon my hands again. 

Johnſ. Strange fellows, indeed! 

Smi. But pray, Mr. Bayes, how came theſe two 
kings to know of this whiſper ! ſor as I remember, 


they were not at it. 


Bayes. No, but that's the actors fault, and not 
mine; for the two kings ſhould, a pox take 'em, 
have popp'd both their heads in at the door, juſt 
as the other went off. 

Smi. That, indeed wou'd ha? done it. 

Bayes. Done it! Ay, I'gad, theſe fellows are 
able to ſpoil the beſt things in Chriſtendom. Pl! 
tell you, Mr. Johnſon, I vow to gad, I have been 
ſo highly diſoblig'd by the peremptorineſs of theſe 
fellows, that I'm reſolv'd hereafter to bend my 
thoughts wholly for the ſervice of the nurſery, 
and mump your proud players, I'gad. So, now 
prince 
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prince Pretty-man comes in, and falls aſleep * 
making love to his miſtreſs, which, you know, 
was a grand intrigue in“ a late play, written by 
a very honeſt gentleman ; by Ou 


ee . 
Enter Prince Pretty-man. 
Pret. How ſtrange a captive am I grown of late! 
Shall I accuſe my love, or blame my uh 
My love I cannot, that is too divine : 
And Per fate, what mortal dares repine ? 
Enter Cloris. 
But here ſhe comes. 
Sure tis ſome blazing comet ! Is it not? 
| 5 [Lies down. 
Bayes. Blazing comet! Mark that, Pad, very 
fine ! | 
Pret. But I am fo ſurpriz'd with ſleep, I can- 
not ſpeak the reſt, I | fleeps. 
| Bayes. Does not that now ſurprize you to fall 
aſleep in the nick ? His fpirits exhale with the 
heat of his paſſion, and all that, and, ſwop, 
falls aſleep as you ſee. Now here ſhe muſt make 
a ſimile. e | G 


1 In a late $a Kc. * Viz. The Loſt Lady, wrote e by 
Sir Robert Stapleton. 


D 4 Smi. 
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Sy. Where's the. neceſſity of that, Mr. Bayes ? 
Bayes,.. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpriz'd ; that's a general 
rule ; you mult ever make a ſimile, when you are 
ſurpriz'd ; tis a new way of writing. BR” 
Cloris, No As ſome tall pine, . we on Etna 
hy find | Ee 
| T'have ſtood the rage of many a boiſt'rous wind; ; 
Feeling without, that flames within do play, 
Which would conſume his root and ſap away; 
He ſpreads his worſted arms unto the ſkies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines and dies: 
So ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears. 
Break forth bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my 
tears. | [Extt. 


7 ll. Mr. Bayes, methinks, this ſimile wants 
Aa little application too. 


1 4 As r ſome tall pine, 4 J In imitation of this paſſage. 
( As me fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 


« Shrinks up, and folds its filken arms to reſt: 

And bending to the blaſt, all pale, and dead, 

*© Hears' from within the wind ſing round'its head : 

So ſhrouded up your beauty diſappears ; | 

b Unveil, my loye, and lay aſide your fears. 
„The! ſtorm, that caus'd your fright, is paſt and gone.” 

46 | N of TH part i. P. 55. 
| 25 


4t 
| Bayes. No, faith; for it alludes to paſſion, to 
conſuming, to dying, and all that ; which you 
know, are the natural effects of an amour. But 
I'm afraid, this ſcene has made you fad; for I 
muſt confeſs, when T writ it, I wept myſelf. 
Smi. No truly, Sir, my ſpirits are almoſt ex- 
hal'd too, and Iam likelier to fall aſleep. 
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| SIM Pratap farts up « and Sh 
Hret. 1t is refoly'd. [Exit. 
| Bayes. That's all. 


Sni. Mr. Bayes, may one be ſo bold as to aſk 
you one queſtion now, and you not be angry? 

Bayes. O lord, Sir, you may aſk me any thing { 
that you pleaſe ; ; I vow to gad, you do me a great 
deal of honour ; you do not know me, if you ſay 
that, Sir. 


Simi. Then pray, Sir, what is is it, that this prince 
here has reſolv'd in his fleep? 5 


Bayes. Why, I muſt confeſs. that n is 
well enough aſk d, for one that is not acquainted 
with this new way of writing. But you muſt 
know, Sir, that to out-do all my fellow writers, 
whereas they keep their intrigo ſecret, till the 


very 


very laſt ſcene before the dance; I now, = (do 
you mark me) -a. 

Smi. Begin the play, and end it, without ever 
opening the plot at all. 
Bayes. I do ſo, that's the very plain truth on't; 
ha, ha, ha; I do, I'gad. If they cannot find it 
out themſelyes, e'en let 'em alone for Bayes, I 
warrant you. But here now is a ſcene of buſineſs: 
pray obſerve it; for I dare ſay you'll think this 
no unwiſe diſcourſe, nor ill argu'd. To tell you 
true, *tis a diſcourſe I over-heard once betwixt two 
grand, ſober, governing perſons, 


s CEN EAI. 
Nader Gentleman Uſher and Phyſician. 


' Uh. Come, Sir, let's ſtate the matter of fact, 
and lay our heads together. a 
Phßyſ. Right, lay our heads together. I love to 
be merry ſometimes ; but when a knotty point 
comes, I lay my head cloſe to it, with a ſnuff-box 
in my hand, and then I fegue it away i'faith. 
Hayes. I do juſt ſo, Vgad, always. 
Up. The grand queſtion is, Whether they heard 
us whiſper? Which I divide thus. 
Phyſ. Yes, it muſt be divided ſo indeed. 
460 Smi. 
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Smi. That's very complaiſant I ſwear, Mr. 
Bayes, to be of another man's opinion, before he 
knows what it 1s. 

Bayes. Nay, I bring in none | have but well bred 
perſons, I aſſure you. 

Up. I divide the queſtion into when they heard, 
what they heard, and whether they heard or no. 

Johnſ. Moſt admirably divided, I ſwear ! 

Uſh. As to the when; you ſay juſt now: ſo that 
is anſwered. Then as for what; why, what an- 
ſwers itſelf; for what could they hear, but what 
we talk'd of? fo that naturally, and of neceſſity, 

we come to the laſt queſtion, diz. Whether they 
heard or no? 1 5 

Smi. This is a very wiſe ſcene, Mr. Bayes. 

Bayes. Ay, you have it right ; they are both 
politicians. 


Uſh. Pray then, to vrocedd.1 in method, let me 
aſk you that queſtion. 

Phyſ. No you'll anſwer beter pony | let me aſk 
it you. 

Up. Your will muſt be a law. 

Phy/. Come then, what is't I muſt aſk ? 

Sm. This politician, I perceive, Mr. BAYS, Ras 
ſomewhat a ſhort memory. 


Bop 
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Bayer. Why, Sir, you muſt know, that t'other 
is the main politician, and this is but his pupil. 
U. You ure: aſk me whether they heard us 
a n | 
"Phyſ. Well I do ſo. 
© Ups. Say it then. 
Smi. Hey day! here's the braveſt work that 
ever I ſaw. | * 
Jobnſ. This is mighty methodical! 
Bapes. Ay, Sir; that's the way, 'tis the way of 
art; there is no other way, T'gad, in buſineſs. 
PH. Did they hear us whiſper ? | 
_ Up. Why, truly, I can't tell; there's much to 
| be ſaid upon the word whiſper; to whiſper, in 
Latin 1s ſufurrare, which is as much as to ſay, to 
ſpeak ſoftly; now, if they heard us ſpeak ſoftly, 
they heard us whiſper : but then comes in the 
guomoda, the how; how did they hear us whiſper ? 
Why; as to that, there are two ways; the one by 
chance or accident, the other on purpoſe ; that is, 
" deſign to hear us whiſper. | 
7. / Nay, if they heard us that way, Pl never 
give. em phyſick more. | 
Lb. Nor- Ie er more will walk abroad before 
n 23 D853 e e 6 ed 1 1 
101 8 


on r 
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_ Bayes. Pray mark this: for a great deal depends 
upon it, towards the latter end of the play. «i; 
Sm.. I ſuppoſe, that's the reaſon, why, you | 
brought! in this ſcene, Mr. Bayes. mandy 
Bayes. Partly it was, Sir; but I confeſs, I was 
not unwilling beſides, to ſhew the world a pattern 
here, how men ſhould talk of buſineſs. . 3 
Fobnſ. You have done it exceeding well Indeed, 
Bayes. Yes, I think, this will do. 
Phyſ. Well, if they heard us whiſper, they'll 
turn us out, and no body elſe will take us. 
Smi. Not for politicians, I dare anſwer for j it. 2 
Phyſ. Let's then 1 ourſelves in,yaip be- 
moan: 5 
We are not ſafe until we them unthrone, 
Uſh. "Tis right: 1 
And fince occaſion now ſeems debonair, 125 
I'll ſeize on this, and you ſhall take that chair. 
[T hey draw their fwords, and ſit in the tuo great 
chairs upon the e flage.] eats 
Bayes. There's now an odd furprize 3. the 


1184 <5} 
4 „ — 


* The whole Mae rura'd quite topic tur vy, be. 1 
Such eaſy turns of ſtate are frequent in our ndern plays 
where we ſee princes dethron'd, and governments changed, 
by very feeble meaus, and on flight occaſi ns: particv · 


larly, 
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whole ſtate's turn'd quite topſie-turvy, without 
any pother or ſtir in the whole world. 


larly, in Marriage A-la-Mode ; a play, wrote ſince the firſt 


publication of this farce. Where (to paſs by the dulneſs 
of the ſtate-part, the obſcurity of the comic, the near re- 


ſemblance Leonidas bears to our prince Pretty-man, being 


| ſometimes a king's ſon, ſometimes a ſhepherd's ; and, not 
to queſtion how Amalthea comes to be a princeſs, her 


brother, the king's great favourite, being but a lord) *tis 
worth our while to obſerve, how eaſily the fierce and jea- 
lous uſurper is depos'd, and the right heir plac'd on the 
throne : as it is thus related by the ſaid imaginary prin- 
ceſs. | 

% Amal. Oh, 2 if you have loyalty, 

« Or courage, ſhew it now: Leonidas, | 

c Broke on a ſudden from his guards, and ſnatching 

« A ſword from one, his back againſt the ſcaffold, 

« Bravely defends himſelf ; and owns aloud 

« He is our long loſt king, found for this moment; 

« But if your valours help not, loſt for ever. 

« Two of his guards, mov'd by the ſenſe of virtue, 

&« Are turn'd for him; and there they ſtand at bay, 

“ Againſt a hoſt of foes.” Marriage A-la-Mode, p. 69. 


This ſhews Mr. Bayes to be a man of conſtancy, and 
firm to his reſolution, and not to be laugh'd out of his own 
method: agreeable to what he ſays in the next act. 

« As long as I know my things are good, what care 1 


« what they ſay ?” 
Jobs 
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Fel, A very ſilent change of ent. 
truly, as ever I heard of. 


Bayes. It is ſo. And yet you mall ſee 1 me + bing 
'em in again, by and by, in as odd a * every 


jot. 


{ The uſurpers march out — ng their far. 


5 Enter Shirley. 
Shir. Hey ho, hey ho; what a change is 


here*! hey day! hey day! I know not what to 


do, nor what to ſay, [ Exit. 


Fobnſ. Mr. Bayes, in my opinion; now, that 


gentleman might have ſaid a little more upon this 
occaſion. 
Bayes. No, Sir, not at all; for I underwrit 
his part, on purpoſe to ſet off the reſt. 
Fohnſ. Cry you mercy, Sir. OY 
Sm. But pray, Sir, how came they to depoſe 
the kings ſo eaſily ? 


Hey day, hey * I know not awhat to 192 nor wwoat 
10 ſay.] 
« I know not what to ſay, nor what to think: 
I know not when I ſleep, nor when I wake.“ 
| Lowe and Friendſbip, p. 46. 
ac My doubts and fears my reaſon do diſmay. 
{© I know not what to do, nor what to ſay,” 


Pandora, p. 46. 


- Bayes. 
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Bayes. Why, Sir, you muſt. know, they long 


had a deſign to do it before; 3 but never could put 


it in practice till now; and to tell you true, hat 8 
one reaſon why I made em whiſper ſo at 17 


Smi. O, very well, now I am fully fatisfy'd. 
| Bayes. And then to ſhew you, Sir, it was not 
done ſo very eaſily neither, in the next ſcene you 


mall 125 ſome fighting. 


Smi. O, oh, ſo then you make the ſtruggle 
to be after the buſineſs is done. | 


Bayes. Ay. e 
Smi. O, I conceive you ; that, I ſwear, is yery 


natural. 


"I'S 
+ a © 


8 c E R 


| Enter four men at "one door, and four at another, 


with their foords drawn. 
1 Soldier. Stand : Who goes there ? 
2 Sol. A friend. 
1 Fol. What friend? 
2 Sol. A friend to the houſe. 
1 Sol. Fall on. [They all þ ill one Salter. 


Mu ſic ſtrikes. 
Bayes. Hold, hold, [T5 the muſic. It ceaſeth. 
Now, here's an odd ſurprize; all theſe dead men 


I you 
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* 


you ſhall ſee riſe up preſently, at a cettain nate 


that I have made, in Efaut flat, and fall a dan- 
eing. Do you hear dead men? e 


note in EFaut flat. 


Play on. [To the me 


Now, now, now! 


o 
* 
— 


[The muſick plays his note, and the dead men. . 1 


but cannot get in order. 
O lord! O lord! 


{IN 


Ta. V 


Out, out, out! Did ever men ſpoil a good thing 
ſo? no figure, no ear, no time, no thing! Ud- 


zookers, you dance worſe than the angels in Harry 
the Eighth, or the fat ſpirits in the Tempeſt. 


x Sol. Why, Sir, 'tis ä to do any thing 
in time to this tune. 


Bayes. O lord, O lord, impoſſible! Why, gen- 
tlemen, if there be any faith in a perſon that's a 
chriſtian, I ſate up two whole nights in compoſing 


this air, and adapting it for the buſineſs: For if you 


obſerve, there are two ſeveral deſigns i in this tune; 


it begins ſwift, and ends flow. You talk of time 


and time; you ſhall ſee me do't: Look you now. 
Here I am dead. 


1 | [Lis down fat on. "hee Face. 
. * KE 


Now, 
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Now, mark my note Effout fat. Ser mu- 
ſick. Now, ; 
As he riſes up haſtily, he falls 4 again. 

Ah, gadzookers, I have broke my noſe. | 
Fohnſ. By my troth, Mr. Bayes, this is a very 


unfortunate note of yours, in EFaut. 


Bayes. A plague of this damn'd ſtage, with your 


nails and tenter-hooks, that a gentleman cannot 
come to teach you to act, but he muſt break his 


noſe and his face, and the devil and all. Pray, Sir, 

can you help me to a wet piece of brown paper? 
Smi. No, indeed, Sir, I don't uſually carry any 

about me. | 
2 Sol. Sir, Ill go get you ſome within 1 


| ſently. 


e — NS 


Bayes. Go, go then; I follow you. Pray dance 
out the dance, and I'll be with you in a moment. 
Remember you dance like horſemen. 

Smi. Like horſemen! what a plague can that 
be. | Exil Bayes, 

They dance the dies but can make nothing of it, 

1 Sol. A devil! let's try this no longer: play 


my dance that Mr. Bayes found fault with ſo. 


[ Dance and exeunt. 
85 Smi . 
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| mi. What can this fool be doing all this while 
about his noſe? | - | 
Fohnſ. Pr'ythee, let's go ſee. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT, _ 


er m en 


Bayes, with a paper on his noſe, and the two 
15 gentlemen. 


Bayes. Now, Sirs, this I do, becauſe my fancy, 
in this play, is to end every act with a dance. 
 Smi. Faith, that fancy is very good; but I 
ſhould hardly have broke my noſe for it tho'. '+ 
Johnſ. That fancy, I ſuppoſe, is new too. 
Bayes. Sir, all my fancies are ſo. I tread upon 
no man's heels; but make my flight upon my own 
wings, I aſſure you. Now, here comes in a 
ſcene of ſheer wit, without any mixture in the 
whole world, I'gad---between prince Pretty-man 
* Now, here comes in a ſcene of ſbeer wvit, &c. ] This 
deſcription of the following ſcene betwixt Prince Pretty- man 
and Tom Thimble, his taylor, and the ſcene itſelf, is an 
admirable ſatyr, and parody on the ſcene betwixt Failer 
ard Bibber, his taylor, in the Wild Gallant, p. f & 6, 
MN and 
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and his taylor : it might properly enough be called 
a prize of wit; for you ſhall ſee em come in upon 
one another ſnip ſnap, hit for hit, as faſt as can 
be. Firſt one ſpeaks, then preſently tother's 
upon him, ſlap, with a repartee, then he at him 
again, daſh with a new conceit ; and ſo eternally, 
e T'gad, till they go quite off the ſtage. 
[ Goes to call the players. 
Smi. What a plague does this fop mean by his 
ſnip ſnap, hit for hit, and daſh? 
Johnſ. Mean! why, he never meant any thing 
in's life: what do'ſt talk of meaning for ? 


Enter Bayes. 
Bayes: Why don't you come in ? 


Enter Prince Pretty-man and Tom Thimble. 
This ſcene will make you die with laughing, if it 
be well ated ; for it is as full of drollery as ever 
it can hold, *Tis like an orange ſtuf'd with 
cloves, as for conceit. 

Pret. But pr'ythee, Tom Thimble, why wilt 
thou needs marry? If nine taylors make but one 


man; and one woman cannot be ſatisfied with 


nine men; what work art thou cutting out here 
for thyſelf, trow ? | 

| Bayes: Good. e 
n 2 8 Thim, 
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him. Why, an't pleaſe your highneſs, if [ 
can't make up all the work I cut out, I ſhan't 
want journeymen enough to help me, I warrant 
you. 

Bayes. Good again. 

Pret. I am afraid thy journeymen tho', Tom, 
won't work by the day, but by the night. 

Bayes. Good ſtill. 

Thim. However, if my wife fits but erofeipy'd, 
as I do, there will be no great danger; not half fo 

much as when J truſted you, Sir, for your { coro- 
nation: ſuit. | 

Bayes, Very good i'faith. 

Prei. Why, the times then liv'd upon truſt; it 
was the faſnion. Vou would not be out of time, 
at ſuch a time, as that, ſure: A taylor, you know, 
muſt never be out of faſhion. 

Bayes. Right. TO 

 Thim, I'm ſure, Sir, I as 3 your cloaths i in 
the court-faſhion, for you never paid me yet. 

Bayes. There's a bob for the court. 

Pret. Why, Tom, thou'rt a ſharp rogue when | 


Fu ſure I made your cloaths, &c.] © Nay, if that be 
„ all, there's no ſuch haſte. The courtiers are not ſo for- 
6 ward to pay their debts,” Vid Gallant, p. 9. 

* | E 3 thou 
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thou art angty, [ Tee? thou pey'ſt me now, me- 
Rn” PETS : 

Bayes. There's pay ape pay, as good as ever 
was written. | 

Thim. Ay, Sir, in your own coin: you give 
me nothing but words. | 

Bayes. Admirable, before gad! 

Pret. Well, Tom, I hope ſhortly I ſhall "A 


another coin for thee ; for now the wars are com- 


ng on, I ſhall grow to be a man of metal. 
| Bayes. O, you did not do that half enough. 
Jobnſ. Methinks he does it admirably. | 
Bayes. Ay, pretty well; but he does not hit 


me in't: he does not top his part. 


Ay, Sir, in your own coin, you give me _ but 
awords.] * 
« Failer. Take a little Bibber, 
„ And throw him in the river, 
„And if he will truſt never, 
% Then there let him lie ever. 
& Bibber. Then ſay I, 
« Take a little Failer, 
And throw him to the jailor, 
„% And there let him lie, | | 
% Till he has paid his taylor.” Wild Gall. p. 12. 
F He does nit top his part.] To top a part was a great 
word with Mr. Edward Howard, 
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Dim. That's the way to be ſtamp'd yourſelf, 
Sir. I ſhall ſee you come home, like an angel for 
the king's evil, with a hole bor'd thro” you. | 
| 12 [ Exeunt. 
. Ha, there he has hit it up to the hilts, 
Pgad! How do you like it ROW, gentlemen "of is 
not this pure wit? | 

Smi. Tis ſnip ſnap, Sir, as you 1 but me- 
5 not pleaſant, nor to the purpoſe, for the 
play does not go on. 

Bayes. Play does not go on! I don't know 
what you mean! 185 is not this part of the 
play? U e $i 
Smi. Ves, but the plot ſtands ſtill, _ 

Bayes. Plot ſtands ſtill ! why, what a devili is the 

. plot good for, but to bring in fine things 1 

Smi. O, I did not know that before. 

Bayes. No, I think you did not; nor many 

things more that I am maſter of. Now, Sir, 

Igad, this is the bane of all us writers; let us 
ſoar but never ſo little above the common pitch, 

T'gad, all's ſpoil'd, for the vulgar never underſtand 

it; they can never conceive you, Sir, * excel- 
n. of theſe things. bt 


| x ? 18 UH 6; 
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Jobo Tis a ſad fate, I muſt confeſs; but you 
write on ſtill for all that? 

Bayes. Write on! Ay, Tgad, I warrant you, 
Tis not their talk ſhall ſtop me; if they catch me 
at that lock, I'll give *em leave to hang me. As 
long as I know my things are good, what care I 
what they ſay? what, are they gone, without 
ſinging my laſt new ſong? *Sbud, would it were 
in their bellies, I'll tell you, Mr, Johnſon, if I 

have any ſkill in theſe matters, I vow to gad, this 
ſong is peremptorily the very beſt that ever yet 
was written: you muſt know, it was made by 
Tom Thimble's firſt wife after ſhe was dead. 

 Smi, How, Sir, after ſhe was dead?) 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, after ſhe was dead, Why, what 
have you to ſay to that? 

Johnſ. Say? Why nothing: he were a devil, 
that had any thing to ſay to 8 

Bayes. Right. IT 

| Si, How did ſhe come to tis, pray, Sir, 


vo long as I know my things are good, what care 1 
-evhat they ſay.] Referring to Mr. Dryden's obſtinate adhe- 
rence to ſome things in his plays, in oppoſition to the 
ſound judgment of all unprejudic'd Critics. See an in- 
ſtance of this noticed in the note, p. 178. 


187 


Bayes . 
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- Bayes. Phoo! that's no matter; by a fall; but 
here's the conceit, that, upon his knowing ſne 
was killed by an accident, he nen 1 a 
ſigh, that ſhe died for love of him. 187% 
FJohnſ. Ay, ay, that's well enough let's hear 
it, Mr. Bayes, 

Bayes. Tis to the tune of, ae fair Arndt, 
on ſeas, and in battles, in bullets, and all that. 


e 
* In fwords, pikes, and bullets, tis ſafer to be, 
Than in a ſtrong caſtle, remoted from thee: | 


' ® In fevords, piles, and bullets, &c.] In la of 
this paſſage, 

« On ſeas, and in battles, thro” bullets and fire, 

„ The danger is leſs, than in hopeleſs deſire ; "Hs 

% My death's wound you gave me, tho' far off I bear 

% My fall from your ſight, not to coſt you a tear; 
„ But if the kind flood on a wave would convey, 

& And under your window my body would lay; 

«© When the wound on my breaſt you happen to . 

4 You'll ſay, with a ſigh, it was given by me. 

This is the latter part of a ſong made by Mr. Bayes, on 
the death of captain Digby, ſon of George earl of Briſtol, 
who was a paſſionate admirer of the dutcheſs dowager of 
Richmond, called by the author, Armida; he loſt his life 
in a ſea · fight againſt the Dutch, the 28th of May, 1672. 
WE. EE My 
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i death's bruiſe pray think you. gave me, tho | 
a fall ir 
+ Did give it me more, . the top of. a wall; 
For then if the moat, on her mud would firſt 
lay, | 
Ap after, before you my - body convey : 
The blue on my breaſt when you happen to ſee, 
; You'll. ſay, with a ſigh, there's a true blue 
%% for me. i 
Ha, rogues! when I am merry, I write, theſe 
things as faſt as hops, I'gad; for you muſt know 
I am as pleaſant a debauchee as ever you ſaw, I 
am i' faith. ; 
Si. But, Mr. Bayes, how comes this ſong in 
| here ? for, methinks, there is no great occaſion 
for it. 3 
Bayes. Alack, Sir, you "IO nothing, you 
muſt ever interlard your plays with ſongs, ghoſts, 
and dances, if you mean to— a- | 
Jobhnſ. Pit, box, and gallery it, Mr. Bayes. 
Bayes. T'gad and you have nick'd it. Hark 
vou, Mr. Johnſon, you know 1 don't flatter ; ; 
I'gad you have a great deal of wit. 
pit, box, and gallery it, Mr. Bayes.) Mr. Edward 
Howard's cant-words. See note upon p. 10. 


N 
11 | | | | Johns. | 
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Johnſ. O lord, Sir, you do me too much honour. 


Bayes. Nay, nay, come, come, Mr. Johnſon, 
Pfaith, this muſt not be ſaid amongſt us that 


have it. I know you have wit by the judgment 
you make of this play; for that's the meaſure I 
go by; my play is my touchſtone. When a man 
tells me ſuch a one is a perſon of parts! Is he ſo, 
fays I? What do I do, but bring him preſently to 


ſee this play; if he likes it, I know what to think 


of him; if not, your muſt humble ſervant, Sir; 
I'll no more of him, upon my word, I thank you. 
I am Clara voyant, I'gad. Now, here we 80 on 
to our buſineſs. 


8 0 NE IL 
Enter the two uſurpers, hand in hand. 


U. But what's become of Volſcius the great ? 
is preſence has not grac'd our court of late. 
Phyſ. I fear ſome ill, from emulation ſprung, 
Has from us that illuſtrious hero wrung. 
Bayes. Is not that majeſtical ? | 
Smi. Yes, but who the devil is this Volſcius ? 


% 


Bayes. Why, that's a prince I make in love 


with Parthenope. 
sgi. I thank you, Sir. TED» 
N Enter 
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Enter Cordelio, 


* Cor. My lieges, news from Volſcius the prince, 

U. His news is welcome, whatſoe'er it be. 

Soi. How, Sir, do you mean whether it be 
good or bad? 

Bayes. Nay, pray, Sir, have a little patience : 
gadzookers, you'll ſpoil all my play. Why, Sir, 
tis impoſſible to anſwer every impertinent queſ- 
tion you aſk, 

Smt. Cry you mercy, Sir. | 

Cor. His highneſs, Sirs, commanded me to 

tell you, 
That the fair perſon whom you both do know, 
Deſpairing of forgiveneſs for her fault, 
In a deep ſorrow, twice the did attempt 
Upon her precious life; but, by the care 
Of ſtanders-by prevented was. 
Smi. Sheart, what ſtuff's here? 
Cor. At laſt, 


Cor. My lieges, news from Volſcius the prince. 
Uſh. His news is welcome, whatſoeer it be.] 
« Albert. Curtius, I've ſomething to deliver to your ear. 
* Curt, Any thing from Alberto is welcome.” 
Amorous Prince, p. 39. 
Volſcius 
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Volſcius the great this dire reſolve embrac'd : 
His ſervants he into the country ſent, - 
And he himſelf to Peccadilla went, 
Where he's inform'd, by letters, that ſhe's dead. 
LD. Dead! is that poſſible ? Dead! 


Phyſ. O ye gods! 


Bayes. There's a ſmart a -Y a , 3 


O ye gods! That's one of my bold ſtrokes, I' gad. 
Smi. Yes; who is the fair perſon that's dead? 
Bayes. That you ſhall know anon, Sir! 
Smi. Nay, if we know at all, *tis well enough. 
Bayes. Perhaps you may find too, by and by, 

for all this, that ſhe's not dead neither. 


Smi. Marry, that's good news indeed : I am 


glad of that with all my heart. 


| Bayes. Now, here's the man brought in that i is 


| ſuppoſed to have kill'd her. [4 great ſhout Within, 


8 c E gt E III. 
Enter Amaryllis, with a y RY in her hand, and 
_ attendants, 
Ama. What ſhout triumphant's that? 
Enter a Soldier. | 
Sol. Shy maid, upon the river brink, near 
Twic'nam town, the falſe aſſaſſinate is ta'en. 
1 Ama. 
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Ama. Thanks to the powers above, for this de- 
liverance. I hope, 

Its ſlow beginning will portend 
A forward exit to all future end. 

Bayes. Piſh, there you are out; to all future 
end? No, no; to all future end! Vou muſt lay 
the accent upon end, or elſe you loſe the conceit. 

Smi. I ſee you are very perfect in theſe matters. 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, I have been long enough at it, 
one would think, to know ſomething. | 


Enter Soldiers, dragging an old fiſherman. 
Ama. Villain, what monſter. did corrupt thy 
mind, 
T” attack the nobleſt ſoul of human kind ; 
Tell me who ſet thee on. 
Fiſh. Prince Pretty-man. 
Ama. To kill whom ? 
Fiſh. Prince Pretty-man. 
Ama. What, did Prince en hire "ur. to 
kill Prince Pretty-man ? 
Fiſh. No; Prince Volſcius. 
Ama. To kill whom? | 
Fiſb. Prince Volſcius. 
Ama. What, did Prince Volſcius hire _ to 
kill Prince Volſcius * 


Fiſh, 
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Fiſh. No, Prince Preteqqmany'! {145 " WAA 
Ama. So, drag him hencte 
Till torture of the rack produce his telt N, 
| I[Exeunt. 

Bayes. Mark, how 1 make the notifies of his 
guilt confound his intellects; for he's out at one 
and t'other: and that's the deſign of this ſcene. | 

Smi. Þ fee; Sir, you have: a "evergl . for 
every ſcene. 16-8 IE 

Bayes. Ay, that's my way of bag and ſo, 
Sir, I can diſpatch you a-whole Play before ano- 
ther man, Pgad, can make an end of his plot. 

SC E N BE TV. 

Bayes. So now enter Prince Pretty-man in a 
rage. Where the devil is he? Why Pretty-man? 
why when, I ſay ? O fie! fie! fie! he! all's marr'd, 
1 vow to gad, quite marr'd. 


Ry nter Pretty-man. 


Phoo Nl you are come too late, Sir; now you 
may go out again, if you pleaſe. I vow to gad, 
Mr,---a---I would not give a button for my play, 
now you have done this. 

Pret. What, Sir? 
Bayes. What, Sir! life, Sir, you ſhould have 


— * 


come | 
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come out in choler, rouze upon the ftage, juſt as 
the other went off. Muſt a man be Tg __ 
ing you of theſe things? | 

Fohnſ. Sure this muſt be ſome very notable mat⸗ 
ter that he's ſo angry at. e 

Sni. I am not of your opinion. 

Bayes. Piſn! come let's hear your part, Sir. 

Pret. Bring in wy father; why d'ye . dim 
from me ? 

Altho' a fiſher-man, he is my father: 2 
Was ever ſon, yet brought to this diſtreſs, 
To be, for being a ſon, made fatherleſs ? 
Ah, you juſt gods, rob me not of a father : 
The being of a ſon take from me rather. 

Smi. Well, Ned, what think you now? 

Johnſ. A devil, this is worſt of all. Mr. Bayes, 
pray what's the meaning of this ſcene? 

Bayes. O, cry you mercy, Sir: I proteſt I had 
forgot to tell you. Why, Sir, you muſt know, 
that long before the beginning of this Plays this 
prince was taken by a fiſherman. 

Sni. How, Sir, taken priſoner. 

Bayes. Taken priſoner! O lord, what a que- 
ſion's there! did ever any man aſk ſuch a queſtion ? 
Gackzoahem, he has ves the: plot quite out of my 
. head, 
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head, with this neee | 
going to ſayx? * ee non 619 811 

Johnſ. Nay, the hos knows: Kann imaging 

Bayes, Stay, let me ſee; taken: Q tis. true. 
Why, Sir, as I was going to ſay, his highneſs here, 
the prince, was taken in a cradle by a fiſherman, 
and brought up as his child. 

mi. Indeed! iT W e 

_ Bayes. Nay, pr 5 hold Fa peace. cad ſo 
Sir, this murder being committed by the river- 
ſide, the fiſnerman upon ſuſpicion, was ſeiz'd, 
and thereupon the prince grew angry. 

Smi. So, ſo; now tis very plain. 

Johnſ. But, Mr. Bayes, is not this ſome diſpa- | 
ragement to a prince, to paſs for eric s 
ſon? Have a care of that, I pray. Ka; 

Bayes. No, no, not at all; for tis but * a 

while: I ſhall fetch him off again preſently, — 
ſhall ſee. 
Enter enen bind Thimble. 

Aoi By all the gods, P11 ſet the world on fire, 
Räather then let em raviſh hence my ſire. 
Wim. Brave Pretty-man, it is at length reveal d. 

That he is not thy ſire who thee nn | 
Bayer. Lo'you now; chere he's off again. 
V4 . . F vun, 
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Johnſ. Admirably done i faith. 
Bayes. Ay, now the plot aint much 
upon us. 
Pret. What oracle this darkneſs can evince? 
Sometimes a fiſher's ſon, ſometimes a prince. 
It is a ſecret, great as is the world; 
In which I, like the ſoul, am toſs'd and hurl'd. 
The blackeſt ink of fate, ſure was my lot, 
And. when ſhe writ my name, ſhe made a blot. 
Exit. 
Bayes. There $ a bluſtering verſe for you now. ' 
Smi. Ves, Sir; but why is he ſo mightily trou- 
bled to find he is not a fiſherman's ſon? | |. 1 
\ Bayes. Phoo! that is not becauſe he has a mind 
to be his fon, but for fear he ſhould be N N 
to 2 no bodies ſon at all. 
i. Nay, that would trouble a man indeed. 
. So, let me ſee. 


CCC i 
Enter Prince Volſcius, going out of 7 
Smi. I thought he had been gone to Piccadilly, 
Bayes. Ves he gave it out ſo: but that was only 
to cover his deſign. ; | i 
Fohnſ. What deſign? 
Bayes, 
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Bayes. Why to head the army, that lies con- 
: cealed for him at Knights-bridge. 


Jobnſ. I ſee here's a n deal of Plat, Mr. 
e | 


Bayes.” Yes, now it begins to break; but we 
ſhall have a world of more buſineſs anon, 


Enter Prins Volſcius, Cloris, Amaryllis, ow Harry 
. with a riding cloak and boots, 

Ama. Sir, you are cruel, thus to leave the os 
And to retire to country ſolitude. 

| Clo. We hop'd this ſummer that we ſhould at leaſt 
Have held the honour of your company. 

Bayes. Held the honour of your company; 
prettily expreſt, held the honour of your compa- 
ny! Gadzookers, theſe fellows will never take 
notice of any thing. 


Jobnſ. I aſſure you, Sir, L admire it b 
I don't know what he does. 


Bayes. Ay, ay, he's a little envious ; but tis 
no great matter. Come, 


Ama. Pray let us two this ſingle boon obtain, 
That you will here, with poor us, ſtill remain. 
Before your hor ſes come, pronounce our fate, 
For then, alas! I fear *twill be too late. 

c F | Bayes, 
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Bayes. Sad! 
Vel. Harry, my boots; for Pll range among 
My blades encamp'd, and quit this urban 
throng. 

- Smi, But pray, Mr. Bayes, is not this a little 
difficult, that you were ſaying e'en now, to keep 
an army thus conceal'd in Knights-bridge! 

; Bayes. In Knights-bridge? ſtay. 

Jobnſ. No, not if inn-keepers be his friends. 
Bayes. His friends! Ay, Sir, his intimate ac- 
quaintance ; or elſe indeed I grant it could not be, 
Smi. Yes, faith, ſo it might be very eaſy. 

| Bayes. Nay, if I do not make all things eaſy, 
T'gad, I'll give you leave to hang me. Now you 
would think that he's going out of town; but you 
ſhall ſee how prettily I have contriv'd to ſtop him 
preſently, 


Harry my boots, &c.] In imitation of the following 
paſſage, 5 
Let my horſes be brought yy to , the door, for r 1 
« go out of town this evening.” _ Lag 

Into the country I'll with ſpeed, 
„ With hounds and hawks my fancy feed, 1 

« Now I'll away, a country life | 
60 Shall be my miſtreſs, and my wife.” 
Engliſh Monſeur, p. 36, 38, 39. 
8 | Smi. 
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Smet. By my troth, Sir, you have ſo amaz'd me 
that I know not what to think. — 
Enter Partheniope. 

Vol. Bleſs me! how frail are all my beſt reſolves! _ 
How, in a moment, is my purpoſe chang'd ! 
Too ſoon I thought myſelf ſecure from love. 
Fair madam, give me leave to aſk her name, 

Who does ſo gently rob me of my fame? 
For I ſhould meet the army out of town, 
And if II fail, muſt hazard my renown, 
Par. My mother, Sir, ſells ale by the town-walls, 
| And me her dear Parthenope ſhe calls. 
Bayes. Now that's the Parthenope, I told you of. 
Johnſ. Ay, ay, I' gad, you are very right. f ; 
Volſ. Can vulgar veſtments high-born beauty 
ſhroud ? 
+ Thou bring'ſt the morning pietur'd 1 in a 
cloud. 

Bayes. The morning pictur'd in a cloud! Ah, 

gadzookers, what a conceit is there! 


* Fair madam, give 1 me leave to aſt ber name.) And 
&« what's this maids name?” Engliſh Monfieur, P- 40. 
I + Thou bring'ft the morning piftur'd in a | cloud. « I 

om « bring the morning pictur” d in a cloud.” ' 


Siege of Rhodes, part 1. p- 70. 
F 3 Par, 
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Par. Give you good even, Sir. 
Volſ. O inauſpicious ſtars! that I was born 
To ſudden love, and to more ſudden ſcorn. 
Ama.) HowWñ prince Volſcius in love? Ha, 
| Clo. l ha. 5 [Exeunt laughing. 
Sni. Sure, Mr. Bayes, we have loſt ſome Jeſt 
here, that they laugh at ſo. 

Bayes. Why, did you not obſerve ? he firſt re- 
ſolves to go out of town, and then, as he 1s pul- 
ling on his boots, falls in love with her, ha, ha, ha, 

Si. Well, and where lies the jeſt of that? 

Bayes. Ha! | [Turns to Johnſ. 

Johnſ. Why, in the boots, She ſhould the 

jeſt nie? 

Bayes. I'gad,. vou are in the right; it t does. 
[Turns to Smith. 

Lie in the boots------- Your friend, and I know 

where a good jeſt lies, tho' you don't, Sir. 

Sm:i. Much good do't you, Sir. 

Bader, Here now, Mr. Johnſon ; you ſhall ſee 

a cambat betwixt love and honour. f An ancient 


* How ! prince Polcius in love P] 

% Mr. Comely in love!“ Engliſh Mon/i ſeur, p- 49. 
+ As ancient author has made a whole play ant.] The 
play alluded to is, Sir William Davenant's play of Love 


and Honour, | 
58 3 4 | author 
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author has made a whole play o'nt; but I have 
diſpatch'd it all i in this ſcene, | _ 
Volſcius fits down to pull on his. boots: Sayer 
fands by, and aver-ads the part as he ſpeaks it. 
Volſ. How has my paſſion made me Cupid's ſcoff? 
This haſty boot is on, the other off, | 
And ſullen lies, with amorous deſign 


To quit loud fame, and make that beauty | 


mine. 


mi. Pr ythee mark what pains Mr. Bayes Ws 
to act this ſpeech himſelf! 


Fohnſe Yes, the fool, I ſee, is mightily ron 


ſported with it. 


Lolſ. My legs, the emblem of my various 


thought, 

Shew to what ſad diſtraction I am . 
Sometimes with ſtubborn honour, like this 

boot, 

My mind is guarded, and reſoly d to do 4 
Sometimes, again, that very mind, by love 
Diſarm'd, like this other leg does prove. 
Shall I to honour, or to love give way? 

* Go on, cries honour; tender love ſays nay: 


* Go on, cries honour, &c.) In imitation of © But 
« honour ſays not ſo.” Siege of Rhodes, part. 1. p. 19. 
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Honour aloud commands, at both n 
on; ( 
But ſofter love does whiſper, put on none; 
What ſhall I do? what conduct ſhall I find 
To lead me thro' this twilight of my mind ? 
For as bright day, with black e of 
night 
Contending, makes a doubtful calling light? 
So does my honour and my love together 
Puzzle me ſo, I can reſolve for neither. 
[ Goes out hopping with one boot en, and the other aff. 
Fohnſ. By my troth, Sir, this is as difficult a 


combat as ever I ſaw, and as equal; for tis deter- 


min'd on neither ſide. | 
Bayes, Ay, is't not now, I'gad, ha? For to go 
off hip-hop, hip-hop upon this occaſion, 1s a thou- 


ſand times better than any concluſion in the 


world, Pgad. | 

Fobnf. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, that hip-hop, in this 
place as you ſay, does a very great deal. 

Bayes. O, all in all, Sir, they are theſe little 


things that mar, or ſet you off a play; *as I re- 


member once in a play of mine, I ſet off a ſcene, 


„A, I remember once, &c.] The play here hinted at is, 


Mr, Dryden's Love in a Nunnery, p. 34. 


I'gad, 
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Vigad, beyond expectation, yy wir u. \petticoat 
and the belly-ach. | 1 


Smi. Pray how was that, Sir? 
e Why, Sir, I contriv'd a petticoat to be 


brought in upon a chair, (no body knew how) in- 


to a prince's chamber, whoſe father was not to 
ſee but that it came in by chance. 


Johnſ. Gad's-my-life, that was a notable con- 
trivance indeed. 


Smi. Ay, but, Mr. Bayes, how could you con- 
trive the belly-ach? F 


Bayes. The eaſieſt i'th' world, I'gad; Pl tell 
you how, I made the prince fit down upon the 


petticoat, no more than ſo, and pretend to his fa- 


ther that he had juſt then got the belly-ach : 
whereupon his father went out to call a phyſician, 
and his man run away with the petticoat. 
Smi. Well, and what follow'd upon that? 
Bayes. Nothing, no earthly thing, I vow. 
Fohnſ. O' my word, Mr. Bayes, there you hit 


Bayes. Yes it gave a world of content. And 
then I paid 'em away beſides; for I made 'em all 


talk baudry; ha, ha, ha, beaſtly, down-right 
baudry 
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baudry upon the ſtage, I'gad, ha, ha, ha; but 
with an infinite deal of wit, that I muſt ſay. 

Jobnſ That, we know well enough, can never 
fail you. | 
| Bayes. No, that can't it. Come, bring in the 
dance. | [ Exit to call the players. 
Sni. Now the devil take thee for a filly, confi- 
dent, unnatural, fulſome rogue. 


Enter Bayes and Players. 


_ Bayes. Pray dance well before the gentlemen : 
you are commonly ſo lazy ; but you ſhould be 
N and eaſy, tah, tab, tah. 

All the while they dance, 

Bayes puts em out with teaching em. 

Well, gentlemen, you'll ſee this dance, if I am not 

_ deceiv'd, take very well upon the ſtage, when they 
are perfect in their motions, and all that. 

Smi, 1 don't know how *twill take, Sir; but I 

am ſure you ſweat hard for't 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, it coſts. me more pains and 

trouble to do theſe things, than almoſt the things 

are worth, 


Sm, By my troth, I think fo, Sir. 


Bayes, 
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Bayes. Not for the things themſelves; for 1 
could write you, Sir, forty of *em in a day; but, 
I'gad, theſe players are ſuch dull perſons, that if 
a man be not by 'em upon every point, and at 
every turn, Pgad, they'll miſtake Fs: ny and 
ſpoil all. 


- Enter a Player. 


What! is the funeral ready? 
Play. Yes, Sir. of f 
Bayes. And is the lance fill'd with wine? 
Play. Sir, tis juſt now a-doing. 
Bayes. Stay then, I'Il do it myſelf. 
§mi. Come, let's go with him. 
Bayes. A match: but, Mr. Johnſon, P'gad, 38 
am not like other perſons, they care not what be- 
comes of their things, ſo they can but get money 
for ' em; now, I'gad, when I write, if it be not 
juſt as it ſhould be in every circumſtance, to every 
particular, I'gad, I am no more able to endure it; 
I am not myſelf, Pm out of my wits, and all that; 
I'm the ſtrangeſt perſon in the whole world : For 
what care I for money ? I write for reputation. 
[ Exeunt. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT, 


— ry TIIen nn Tenn —— 
.* 
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MET. IV... % SCRNESs oi 


Bayes , and two gentlemen. 


Bayes. IL becauſe I would not live 


any two things alike in this play, the laſt a& be- 
ginning with a witty ſcene of mirth, I make this to 


begin with a funeral. 


Smi. And is that all your reaſon for 8 Mr. 
Bayes? 

Bayes. No, Sir, I have a SLED LO for it be- 
ſides. * A perſon of honour, and a ſcholar, brought 


in his funeral juſt ſo: and he was one, let me tell 
you, that knew as well what belong'd to a fune- 
ral, as any man in England, I' gad. 


Fobnſ. Nay if that be ſo, you are ſafe. 
Bayes. Pgad, but I have another device, a fro- 


lick, which 1 think yet better than all this - not 
for the plot or characters, (for in my heroick 


plays, I make no difference as to thoſe matters) 
| but for another contrivance. 


3 4 perſon of honour, Kc. J Col. Henry Howard begun 
bis play, called The United Kingdoms, with a funeral. vid. 
the note at t p. 18. 


Smi. 
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Smi. What is that, I pray? 461 
Bayes. Why, I have deſign'd a ak that 
cannot poſlibly, I'gad, be acted in leſs than a 
whole week: and Pl ſpeak a bold word; it ſhall 
drum, trumpet, ſhout and battle, Pgad, with 
any the moſt warlike tragedy we * either a5 
cient or modern. N 

Johnſ. Ay marry, Sir, there you fax: Gohetiileg. 

Smi. And pray, Sir, how have you eder d this 
ſame frolick of yours ? 

Bayes. Faith, Sir, by the rule of romance. For 
example, they divided their things into three, 
four, five, ſix, ſeyen, eight, or as many tomes as 
they pleaſed : now I would very fain know, what 
ſhould hinder me from doing the ſame with my 
things, if I pleaſe? 

Fohnſ. Nay, if you ſhould not be a maſter of 
your own works, *tis very hard. 5 

Bayes. That is my ſenſe: and then, Sir, this 
contrivance of mine has ſomething of the reaſon 
of a play in it too; for as every one makes you 


And I'll ſheak a bold word; it ſhall drum, &c. ] Theſe 
are Mr. Dryden's words in his preface to the Conquelt of 
Granada, 


fire 
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five acts to one play,“ what do I, but make five 
plays to one plot; by which means the auditors 
have every day a new thing. A 
Johnſ. Moſt admirably good, faith ! and muſt 
certainly take, becauſe it is not tedious. 
- Bayes. Ay, Sir, I know that, there's the in 
point. And then upon Saturday to make a cloſe 


of all, (for I ever begin upon a Monday) I make 


you, Sir, a ſixth play, that ſums up the whole 
matter to 'em, and all that, for fear they ſhould 


have forgot it. 


\ Fobnſ. That conſideration, Mr. Bayes, indeed 
I think will be very neceſſary. +4 

Smi. And when comes in your ſhare pray, sir? 

Bayes. The third week. I 

FJohnſ. I'll vow you'll get a world of money. 

Bayes. Why, i'faith, a man muſt live: and if 

you don't thus pitch upon ſome new device, Pgad, 
you'll never do't ; for this age (take it o'my word) 
is ſomewhat hard to pleaſe. But there's one 
pretty odd paſſage in the laſt of theſe .plays, 


pat do I, but make five plays to one plot ?) Alluding 
to Mr. Dryden's practice of dividing his plots among 
ſeveral plays, as in the Conqueſt of Granada, T. and II. 
parts. Indian Emperor and Indian Queen, &c. 


which 
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which may be executed two ſeveral ways, wherein 
I'd have your opinion, gentlenen. 
Fobnſ. What is't, Sir? 


Bayes. Why, Sir, 1 make a male perſon to > be 
in love with a female. 


Smi. Do you mean that, Mr. Bayes, For a new 
thing ? | 

- Bayes. Yes, Sir, as L have order'd it. vou f mall 
hear: he having paſſionately lov'd her through 
my five whole plays, finding at laſt that ſhe con- 
ſents to his love, juſt after that his mother had 
appear'd to him like a ghoſt, he kills himſelf, 
that's one way: the other is, that ſhe coming at 
laſt to love him, with as violent a paſſion as he 
lov'd her, ſhe kills herſelf. Now my queſtion is, 
which of theſe two ee mould ſuffer aer this 
occaſion? — 


Jobnſ. By my troth, it is a very hard caſe t to 
decide. 7 

Hayes. The hardeſt in the world, I'gad, and 
has puzzled this pate very much. What ſay you 
Mr. Smith ? 

Spmi. Why truly, Mr. Bayes; if it mighit ſtand 
with your juſtice now, I would ſpare 'em both. 
___ P'gad, and 1 think---ha---why then PN. 


1117 


make 


| | 
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make him hinder her from killing herſelf. Ay, it 
ſhall be ſo: come, come, bring in the funeral. 


Enter a funeral, with the 1100 Uſurpers and Atten- 


dants. © 


Lay it down there, no, no, here Sir: ſo now 
ſpeak. | 
K. Uſb. Set down the funeral pile, and let our 
grief 
Receive from its embraces ſome relief. 
K. Phyſ. Was't not unjuſt to raviſh hence her 
breath, | 
And in life's ſtead, to leave us nought 
but death? | 
The world diſcovers now its emptineſs, 
And by her loſs demonſtrates we have leſs. 
Bayes. Is not this good language now? Is not 
that elevated? *Tis my non ultra, I' gad. You muſt 
know they were both in love with her. 
Smi. With her ; with whom ? 
Bayes. Why, this is Lardella's funeral. 
Smi. Lardella! Ay, who is ſhe ? | 
Bayes. Why, Sir, the ſiſter of Drawcanſir. *A 


* A lady that was drowned at ſea, '&c.] 
« On ſeas I bore thee, and on ſeas I dy'd, 
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lady that was deown'd at ſea, and had a wave for 
her winding-ſheet. 1 
K. U. Lardella, O Lardella ! from above 
Behold the tragic iſſues of our love. 
Pity us ſinking under grief and pain, 
For thy being caſt away upon the main. 
Bayes. Look you, now, you ſee I told you true. 
Smi. Ay, Sir, and I thank you for it, very 
kindly. 5 | 
Bayer. Ay, T'gad, but you will not have pati- 
ence; honeſt Mr.---a---you will not have patience. 
Johnſ. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Draw- 
| canſir. | 
Bayes. Why, Sir, a fierce has. that frights his 
miſtreſs, ſnubbs up kings, baffles armies, and does 
what he will, without regard to numbers, good | 
manners, or juſtice. | 
Johnſ. A very pretty character. 
Smi. But, Mr. Bayes, I thought your horoce 
had ever been men of great humanity and juſtice. 
Bayes. Ves, they have been ſo; but, for my 
part, I prefer that one- e quality of ſingly beating 


4 1 dy'd: and for a winding ſheet, a wave 

4% I had; and all, the ocean for my grave.” 

VE" Congueſ of Granada, part, II. 1 113. 
n Vor. I. 8 of 
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of whole armies, above all your.moral virtues put 
together, gad. You ſhall ſee him come in pre- 


ſently. Zookers, why don't you read the paper? 


[To the players. 
K. Phyſ. O, cry you mercy ! | 
Bayes. Piſh !. Nay, you are ſuch a fumbler. 


Come, I'll read it myſelf. 


[Takes a paper from off thy Py 
Stay, its an ill hand, I muſt uſe my ſpectacles. 
This, now, is a copy of verſes, which I make Lar- 


della compoſe juſt as ſhe is dying, with a deſign 


to have it pin'd upon her coffin, and ſo read by 
one of the uſurpers, who is her couſin. 
Smi. Avery ſhrewd deſign that, upon my word, 


Mr. Bayes. 


Bayes. And what do you think, now, 1 fancy 
her to make love like here in the paper? 
Smi. Like a woman, what ſhould ſhe make love 


like? 


Bayes. 0 my word, you are out though, Sir, 
Pgad you are! 
Smi. What then, like a 1 
Bayes. No, Sir, like a humble-bee. 
Smi. I confeſs, that I ſhould not have fancy'd. 
Bayes, It may be ſo, Sir; but it is tho', in order 
to 
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to conform. to the opinion of ſome of your ancient 
philoſophers, who held the tranſmigration of the 
ſoul. 


Sm. Very fine. 


Bayes. Vllread the title. To my dear couz. Ang 
Phyſ. | 
Smi. That's a little too familiar with a king, 
tho', Sir, by your favour, for a humble-bee. 
Bayes. Mr. Smith, in other things, I grant your 
knowledge may be above me; but, as for poetry, 
give me leave to ſay, I underſtand that better; it 
has been longer my practice; it has indeed, Sir. 
Pray mark it. IKeads. 
* Since death my earthly part will thus remove, | 
I'll come a humble-bee to your chaſte love. 


* Since death, &c. ] In ridicule of theſe lines. 
3 My earthly part, 
ce Which is my tyrant's right, death will remove, 
„% T'll come, all foul and ſpirit, to your love: 
& With ſilent ſteps I'll follow you all day; 
ce Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. 
& I'll lead you thence to melancholy groves, 
« And there repeat the ſcenes of our paſt loves, 
& At night, I will within your curtains peep ; 
te With empty arms, embrace you, while you ſleep: 
. G Men 
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With filent wings Pl1 follow you, dear couz ; 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams buz. 
And when to melancholy groves you come 
An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my hum ; 
For ſound, being air, a ghoſt does well become.“ 
Smi. (after a pauſe) Admirable! 
Bayes. At night into your boſom I will creep, 
And buz but ſoftly, if you chance to ſleep ; 
vet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by, 
And then both hum and buz yorore your 
eye; 
Fohnſ. By my troth that's a very great promiſe. 
Smi. Ves, and a moſt e comfort to 


bot. 
Bayes. Vour bed of love from F I will 


free; 
But moſt from love of any future bee. 


« In gentle dreams I often will be by, 

6 And ſweep along before your cloſing eye 
&« All dangers from your bed I will remove, 
| © But guard it moſt from any future love. 

«© And when at laſt in pity you will die, 

« T'll watch your birth of immortality : 

„Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate N 
6 4 teach you your firſt flight in open air,” 

| Tyrannick Love, p. 25. 


And 
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And when with pity your heart- W ſhall 
crack, 
With empty arms Þ'11 bear you on my back. 
Smi. A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack. 
Bayes. Ay, Pgad, but is not that tuant now, ha? 

Is it not tuant? Here's the end. 
Then at your birth of immortality, 
Like any winged archer, hence III fly, 
And teach you your firſt flutt'ring in the ſky. 


Johnſ. O rare! This is the moſt natural, refin'd 


fancy that ever I heard of, I'll ſwear, 

Bayes. Yes, I think for a dead perſon, it is a 
good enough way of making love : For being di- 
veſted of her terreſtrial part, and all that, ſhe is 
only capable of theſe little, pretty, amorous de- 
ſigns that are innocent, and yet paſſionate. Come, 
draw your ſwords, 


K. Phyſ. Come, ſword, come ſheath pile 


within this breaſt, 
Which only in Lardella's tomb can 
reſt, | 


K. Uſh. Come dagger, come, and penetrate | 


this heart, . 


Which cannot from Lardella' 8 10 de- 


part. 


G 3 Enter 
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Enter Pallas. 
Pal. Hold, ſtop your murdering hands, 
At Pallas's commands ;* 
For the ſuppoſed dead, O kings, 
Forbear to act ſuch deadly things. 
Lardella lives, I did but try, 
If princes for their loves could die. 
Such celeſtial conſtancy 
Shall by the Gods rewarded be: 
And from theſe funeral obſequios 
A nuptial banquet ſhall ariſe. 
[The coffin opens, and a banquet is diſcover d. 
Bayes. So, take away the coffin. Now its out: 
This is the very funeral of the fair perſon which 
Volſcius ſent word was dead; and Pallas, you ſee, 
has turn'd it into a banquet. 
Sni. Well, but where is the ! 
Bayes. Nay, look you, Sir, we muſt firſt have 
u dance, for joy that Lardella is not dead. Pray, 
Sir, give me leave to bring in my things property 


at leaſt. 


Smi. That indeed I had forgot: I aſk your par- 


don. 


Bayes. O, d'ye ſo, BY I am glad you will 
confeſs yourſelf once in an error, Mr. Smith. 
Dance. 
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Dance. 


X. Uſh. Reſplendent Pallas, we in thee do find 
The fierceſt beauty, and a fiercer mind: 
And ſince to thee Lardella's life we owe, 
We'll ſupple ſtatues in thy temple grow. 
K. Phy. Well, ſince alive Lardella's found, 
Let in full bowls her health go round. 
[The two Uſurpers take each of them a bowl in their 
hands. 
K. Uh. But where's the wine. 
Pal. That ſhall be mine. 
Lo, from this conqu' ring lance, 
Does flow the pureſt wine of France. 
[ Fills the bowls wut of her lance. 
And, to appeaſe your hunger, I 
_ Have in my helmet brought a pye: 
Laſtly, to bear a part with theſe, 
Behold a buckler made of cheeſe. 


| [ Vaniſh Pallas. 


* Lo from this conqu'ring lance, &c.] See the ſcene of 
The Villain, p. 47, &c. where the hoſt furniſhes his gueſts 
with a collation out of his cloaths ; a capon from his hel- 


met, a tanſey out of the lining of his cap, cream out of 
his ſcabbard, &c. - | 


G4 0 Bayes. 
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| Bayes. 'There's the banquet. Are you ES 
| now, Sir. 

| Johnſ By my troth, now, that is new, and 
| more than I expected. 

1 Bayes, Yes, I knew this would pleaſe you : For 
the chief art in poetry is to elevate your expec- 
tation, and then bring you off ſome extraordinary 
way. 7 

| 5 Enter Drawcanſir. 

X. Phyſ. What man is this, that dares diſturb 


our feaſt ? 


* What man is that, &c.) In imitation of 
% Almah, Who dares to interrupt my private walk? 
c Alman. He who dares love, and for that oye muſt 
r | 


| 
| Draw. He that dares drink, and for that 
| drink dares die, 
| | And knowing this, dares 8 drink on, 
— | am 1. | 
Fobnſ. That is, Mr. Bayes, as much as to ſay, 
that, tho' he would rather die than not drink, yet 
he would fain drink for all that too. 
Bayes. Right; that's the conceit on't. 


1 And, knowing this, dares yet love on, am I. 
| Granada, part, II. p. 115. 


Fn : John. 
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Johnſ. *Tis a marvellous good one, I ſwear. | 
Bayes. * Now, there are ſome criticks that have | 
adviſed me to put out the ſecond Dare, and print 
Muſt in the place on't; but, I'gad, L think tis 
better thus a great deal. 
Johnſ. Whoo! a thouſand times! 
Bayes. Go on then. | 
K. Uſb. Sir, if you pleaſe, * we ſhould be glad to 
know, | 
How long you here will ſtay, how ſoon 
you'll go? 
Bayes. Is not that now, like a well- bred per- : 
ſon, I'gad ? So modeſt, ſo gent! 
Smi. O, very like: 
Draw. + You ſhall not know how long I here 
will ſtay, 
But you ſhall know P11 take your bowls 
| away. 1 5 3 
[ Snatches the bowls out of the king's hands, and 
| dirinſs em off. 
* Now there are ſome criticks, &c.] The paſſage laſt 
cited from the conqueſt of Granada, was at firſt wrote, 
&« He who dares love, and for that love dares die,” 
but was afterwards amended to a die. 
+ You ſball not kuoww, &c. ] In imitation of, 
« 4lman. I would not now, if thou would'ſt beg me, ftay z 
% But I will take my Almahide away.“ 
Sni. 
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Sni. But, Mr. Bayes, is that, too, modeſt and 
gent? ek | 
Bayes. No, I'gad, Sir; but 'tis great. 
K. Uh. Tho', brother, this grum ſtranger be a 
clown, | 
He'll leave us ſure a little to For 
down. PE 
Draw. * Whoe'er to gulp one drop of this dares | 
think, 
I'll ſtare away his very power to drink. 
WY two Kings ſneak off the flage with their atten- 
dani. 
#1 drink, I huff, [ ftrut, look big, and 
ſtare, | — 
And all this 1 can do, becauſe 1 dis. 


[ Exit, 


* Wheeer to gulp, &c.] In ridicule of this, 
« Alman. Thou dar'ſt not marry her, while I'm in ſight; 
„Wich a bent brow, thy prieſt, and thee, I'll fright 2 
« And, in that ſcene, which ſhould thy hopes content, 
The thoughts of me ſhall make thee impotent.“ 


Granada, p. 32. 
+ T drink, I huff, &c.] 


„ Spite of myſelf, I'll ſtay, fight, love, deſpair : 
«© And all this 1. can do, becauſe I dare.“ 
Granada, part II. p. 89. 
Smi. 
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Smi. I ſuppoſe, Mr. Bayes, this is the fierce 
hero you ſpoke of ? 

Bayes. Yes, but this is nothing: You ſhall ſee 
him, in the laſt act, win above a dozen battles, one 
after another, Pgad, as faſt as —_ can poſlibly 
come upon the ſtage, 

Johnſ. That will be a ſight worth the ſeeing in- 
deed. | 

Smi. But, pray, Mr. Bayes, why do you make 
the kings let him uſe *em ſo ſcurvily ? 


Bayes. Phoo! That is to raiſe the character HEC 


Drawceanſir. 


Johnſ. O' my word, thi was well thought on. 

Bayes. Now, Sirs, I'll ſhew you a ſcene indeed, 
or rather, indeed, the ſcene of ſcenes: *Tis an 
heroic ſcene. 1 

s mi. And, pray, Sir, what's your deſign in this | 
ſcene ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my deſign is guilded trun- 
cheons, forc'd conceit, ſmooth verſe, and a rant: 
In fine, if this ſcene do not take, Pgad, Pll write 
no more. Come, come in Mr.---a---nay, come 
in as many as you can. Gentlemen, I muſt deſire 
you to remove a little, for I muſt fill the ſtage. 

Smi. Why, fill the ſtage? | 

5 Bayes, 
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Bayes. O, Sir, becauſe your heroic verſe never 
ſounds well, but when the gy is full. 


SC E N E II. 


Enter prince Pretty-man and Prince volſcius. 


Bayes. Nay, hold, hold; pray, by your leave a 
little. Look you, Sir, the drift of this ſcene is 
ſomewhat more than ordinary: for I make 'em 
both fall out, becauſe mey are not in 1 love with the 

fame woman. | 

Smi. Not in love? you mean, I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe they are in love, Mr. Bayes. | 
. Bayes. No, Sir, I fay not in love; there's a new | 
.conceit for you. Now ſpeak. 

Pret. Since fate, prince Volſcius, now has found 
the way, | 

For our ſolong'd-for meeting here this day, 
Lend thy attention to my grand concern. 
 Filf. I gladly would that ſtory from thee learn; 
But thou to love doſt Pretty-man incline, 
| Yet love in thy breaſt, is not love in mine, 

| Bayes. Antitheſis. Thine and mine. 
Pret. Since love itſelf's the ſame, why ſhould 

e e 

Diff ring in you from what it is in me? 
Bayes. 
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Bayes. Reaſon! Pgad, I love reaſoning in verſe. 

Volſ. Love takes, Camelion-like, a various dye, 
From every plant on which itſelf does lye. 

Bayes. Simile! 

Pret. Let not thy love the courſe of nature fright, 
Nature does moſt in harmony delight. 

Volſ. How weak a deity would nature prove, 
Contending with the powrful god of love? 

Bayes. There's a great verſe! 

Holſ. If incenſe thou will offer at the ſhrine, 

Of mighty love, burn it to none but mine. 

Her roſy lips eternal ſweets exhale ; 


And her bright flame makes all flames elſe 
look pale. 


Bayes. T'gad, that is right. 
Pret. Perhaps dull incenſe may thy love raffce; 
Hut mine muſt be ador'd with ſacrifice. 

All hearts turn aſhes, which her eyes con- 
troul, | 
The body they conſume as well as foul. 
2 /. My love has yet a power more divine; 
Victims her altars burn not, but reſine: 
Amidſt the n they ne'er give up che 
ghoſt; 


But with her looks, revive ſtill as they 
roaſt. — 
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In ſpite of pain and death, they re kept 


alive, 


. 


Her fiery eyes make em in fire ſurvive. 
Bayes. That is as well, I'gad, as I can do, 


Volſ. Let my Parthenope at length n 
Bayes. Civil, Pgad. 
Pret. T'll ſooner have a paſſion for a whale: 
| In whoſe vaſt bulk, tho” ſtore of oil doth 

lie, 


We find more ſhape, more beauty in a Os 
mi. That's uncivil, Pgad. 


Bayes. Yes, but as far a fetch'd fancy tho' Tead, 
as e' er you ſaw. 
Volſ. Soft, Prettyman, let not 1 vain pretence 
Of perfect love, defame love's excel- 
lence. UP 
Parthenope is ſure as far above 
All other loves, as above all is love. 
Bayes. Ah! I'gad, that ſtrikes me. 
Pret. To blame my Cloris, gods would not 
pretend. | 
Bayes. Now mark. 


Volſ. Were all gods join'd, they could not hope 
to mend 


My 
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My better choice; for fair Parthenope, 
* Gods would, themſelves, ungod them- 
ſelves to ſee, | 
Bayes. Now the rant's a-coming. 
Pret. + Durſt any of the gods be ſo uncivil, 


Pd make that e bribe ON EI. 7. 
devil. 


Bayes. Ay, gadzookers, that's well writ! 


[ Scratching his head, his peruke falls off 

Volſ. Couldſt thou that god from heaven to 
earth tranſlate, | 

He could not fear to want a heav'nly Y 

ſtate; ' N 


Parthenope on earth can heav'n create. 


* Gods would, themſelves, ungod themſelves to fee.] 
& Max. Thou lyeſt. There's not a god inhabits there, 
« But, for this chriſtian, would all heaven forſwear: 
« Ev'n Jove would try new ſhapes her love to win, 3 
« And in new birds, and unknown beaſts would ſin { 
« At leaſt, if Jove coud love like Maximin.” | 
Tyramnick Lowe, p- 17. 
＋ "ge any of the gods, &c.] 
«© Some god now, if he dare relate what paſt, 
cc but he's dead, that god ſhall mortal be.” | 
Thid. p. 7. 
« Provoke 
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Pret. Cloris does heaven itſelf ſo far excell, 
She can tranſcend the joys of heav'n in 


| hell. 45 
Bayes. There's a bold flight for you now]: 


S8'death I have loſt my peruke. Well, gentlemen, 


this is what I never yet ſaw any one could write 

but myſelf. Here's true ſpirit and flame all 
through, I'gad. So, ſo, pray clear the ſtage. 

| He puts em off the ſtage. 

John I wonder how the coxcomb has got the 


knack of writing ſmooth verſe thus. 


Smi. Why, there's no need of brain for this: 

"Tis but ſcanning the labours on the finger ; but 
where's the ſenſe of it? 

Johnſ. O, for that he deſires to be excuſed : 


he is too proud a man to creep ſervily after ſenſe, 


% Provoke my rage no farther, leſt I be 
40 Reveng d at once upon the gods, and thee.” | 
Tyrannick Love, p. 8. 
What had the gods to do with me or mine?” Ib. p. 57. 
* He is too proud a man, &c.] Alluding to the follow- 
ing paſſage in the prologue to Tyrannick Lowe. | 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare; 
« They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over- care; 
6 And he, who ſervily creeps after ſenſe, 
„AIs ſafe; but ne'er can reach to excellence.” 
I aſſure 
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I affure you. But pray, Mr. Bayes, Why is this 
ſcene all in verſe ? 

© Bayes. O, Sir, the ſubjeR 3 is too greatf for 7556. 

Smi. Well ſaid, i'faith, I'll give thee a pot of 
ale for that anſwer; *tis well worth it. 

Bayes. Come, with all my heart, 

I'll make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil,” 


That ſingle line, Pgad, is n all chat my bro- 
ther poets ever writ. 


Let down the curtain. | [Exeunt. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Bayes, and the two gentlemen, 


Bayes. N OW, Gentlemen, I will be bold to ſay, 

I'll ſhew you the greateſt ſcene that ever England 
ſaw: I mean not for words, for thoſe I don't 
value; but for ſtate, ſhew, and magnificence. In 
fine, Pll juſtify it to be as grand to the eye, every 


whit, I'gad, as that great ſcene in Harry VIII. 
Vor. I. H 


and 


to you for that diſcovery. 
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and grander too, gad; for inſtead of two biſhops, 
I bring in here four cardinals, 


The curtain is drawn up, the two uſurping Kings 
appear in ſtate, with the four Cardinals, Prince 
Pretty-man, Prince Volſcius, Amarylis, Cloris, 
Parthenope, &c. before them heralds, and Ser- 
Jeans at arms, with maces. 


Smi. Mr. Bayes, pray what is the reaſon that 
two of the cardinals are in N and the other in 
caps ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, becauſe-----By gad, I won't 
tell you. Your country-friend, Sir, grows ſo trou- 
bleſome | 

K. Ußb. Now, Sir, to the buſineſs 17 the day. 

K. Phyſ. Speak Volſcius. 

Volſ. Dread ſovereign lords, my zeal to you 
muſt not invade my duty to your ſon; let me in- 


treat that great prince Pretty-man firſt do ſpeak; 


whoſe high pre- eminence, in all things do bear the 
name of good, may juſtly claim that privilege. 
Bayes. Here it begins to unfold; you may per- 


ceive, now, that he is his ſon. 


Johnſ. Ves, Sir, and we are very much beholden 


Pret. 
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Pret. Royal father, upon my knees I beg, 
That the illuſtrious Volſcius firſt be heard. 
Volſ. That preference is only due to Amaryllis, 
Sir. 
Bayes. I'll make her ſpeak very well, by and by, 
you ſhall ſee. 
Ama. Invincible ſovereigns---- | [Soft muſick. 
K. U. But ſtay, what ſound is this invades 
| our ears? 
K. Phyſ. Sure tis the muſick of the moving 
| ſpheres. 
Pret. Behold with wonder, yonder comes from 
far | 
A god-like cloud, and a b car: 
In which our two right kings ſit one by 
One, 
| With virgins veſts, and laurel garlands on. 
K. Uh. Then brother Phys, 'tis time we ſhould 
be gone. 
| [The two Uſurpers fleal out of the throne, and go 
awny. 
» K. But ay, ewhat ſound is this invades our ears P] 
«© What various noiſes do my ears invade ; 
& And have a concert of confuſion made?” 
Siege of Rhodes, p. 4. 


H Bayes. 
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Bayes, Look you now, did not I tell you, that 
this would be as eaſy a change as the other ? 

Smi. Yes faith you did fo, tho? I tontels, I 
3 not believe you; but you have brought it 


about I ſee. , 


[The two right kings of Brentford deſcend in the 
clouds, ſinging, in white garments and three 
fiddlers ſitting before them in green. 

Bayes. Now becauſe the two right kings deſcend - 
from above, I make 'em ling to the tune and ſtile 


of our modern ſpirits. 


I King. * Haſte brother king, we are ſent from 
| above, | 
2 King, Let us move, let us move; 
Move, to remove the fate 
Of Brentford's long united ſtate, 
1 King. Tarra, tan, tarra, full eaſt and by ſouth, 
2 King, We ſail with thunder in our mouth. 


*Haſte brother king, &c. | 
« Naker, Hark, my Damilcar, we are call'd below: 
% Daniel. Let us go, let us go; | 
„ Go, to remove the care 
Of longing lovers in deſpair, &c.” 
Jyrannic Love, p. 26. 


In 
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In ſcorching noon- day, whilſt the tra- 
veller ſtays, 

Buſy, buſy, buſy, buſy, we buſtle along. 

Mounted upon warm Phzbus his rays, 

Through the heavenly throng, | 
Haſting to thoſe | 

Who will feaſt us at night, with a r pig 8 
petty toes. | 


1 King. And we'll fall with our plate 


In an Olio of hate. 


2 King. But now ſupper's done, the ſervitors try, 


1 King. 


2 King. 


Like ſoldiers, to ſtorm a whole half 
moon-pye, 

They gather, they gather hot cuſtards 
in ſpoons, 

But, alas, I muſt leave theſe half moons, 

And repair to my truſty dragoons. 

O ſtay, for you need not as yet go a- 
ſtray, 

The tide, like a friend, has brought 
ſhips in our way; 

And on their high ropes we will play: 

Like maggots in filberds, we'll mug in 
our ſhell, 

We'll friſk in our ſhell, 


. We'll 


/ 
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We'll friſk in our ſhell. 
And farewel, _ | 
RY King. But the ladies have all inclination to 
dance, 
And the green frogs croak out a coranto 
of France, 
Bayes. Is not that pretty now ? The fiddlers are 
all in green. 
Smi. Ay, but they play no coranto. 
Johnſ. No, but they play a tune that's a great 
deal better. 
Bayes. No coranto, quotha! That's a good one, 
with all my heart. Come ſing on. 
2 King, Now mortals that hear, 
How we tilt and career, 
Wich wonder will fear 
Th event a ſuch things as hall never 
appear. : 
” 3 Ling. Stay you to fulfil what the gads have 
decreed, : 
2 King. Then call me to help you, if there ſhall 
be need. 
1 King. So firmly reſoly'd is a true Brentford 


king, 
To fave the diſtreſſed, and help to em 
bring; ; 


That | 
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That e're a full pot of 800d. ale you can 
ſwallow, 


He's here with a whoop, and gone with 
a hallo. 
[ Bayes fillips his finger, and ſi 2 aſter? em. 
Bayes. He's here with a whoop, and gone with 
a hallo. This, Sir, you muſt know, I thought 
once to have brought in with a conjurer, | 
Fehnſ. Ay, that would have been better. 
Bayes. No faith, not when you conſider it: for 
thus it is more compendious, and does the thing | 
every whit as well, 738 
Smi. Thing! what thing? . 
Bayes. Why, bring 'em down again into the 
throne, Sir; what thing would you have? 
Smi. Well, but methinks the ſenſe of this is 
is not very plain. 
Bayes. Plain! Why, did you ever r hear —_ 
in the clouds ſpeak plain? they muſt be all for 
flight of fancy, at its full range, without the leaſt 
check or controul upon it. When once you tie 


* This, Sir, you muſt know, I thought once ” have 
brought in with a conjurer.] See ſuch a contrivance in 
Tyrannick Love, act iv. ſcene r. 


n gy up 
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— 


up ſpirits and people i in elouds to ſpeak plain, you 
ſpoil all. 
mi. Bleſs me, what a monſter's this! 
Wide two Kings *light out of the clouds, and ep 
into the throne. 
1 King, Come, now to ſerious counſel we'll ad- 
VAnce, 
2 King. I do agree, but firſt let's hw a dance. 
Bayes. Right : you did that very well Mr. Cart- 
wright : but firſt, let's have a dance. Pray re- 
member that; be ſure you do it always juſt ſo: 
for it muſt be done as if it were the effect of 
thought, and premeditation. But firſt let's have 
a dance. Pray remember that. FR | 
| Smi. Well, I can no longer, I muſt gag this 
rogue; there's no enduring of him. 
Johnſ. No, pr'ythee make uſe of thy patience a 
little longer: let's ſee the end of him now. 
Dance a grand dance. 
Bayes. This now is an ancient dance, of right 
belonging to the kings of Brentford ; but ſince de- 
riv'd, with a little alteration, to the inns of court. 
An Alarm. Enter two Heralds. 
x King, What ſaucy groom moleſts our pri- 
vacies ? 


| Her, 
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1 Her. The army's at the door, and in diſguiſe, 
Deſires a word with both your majeſties. 
2 Her. Having from Knights- bridge hither 
march'd by ſtealth, _ 
2 King. Bid 'em attend a while and drink « our 
health, | 
Sm. How, Mr. Bayes? the army in diſguiſe? 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, for fear the uſurpers might diſ- 
cover them that went out but juſt now. 
Smi. Why, what if they had diſcover'd them? 
Bayes. Why, then they had broke the deſign. | 
1 King. Here, take five guineas for thoſe war- 
like men, | 
2 King, And here's five more; that makes the 
ſum juſt ten. 

1 Her. We have not ſeen ſo much, the lord 
knows when, Exeunt Heralds. 
4 King. Speak on, brave Amaryllis. 1911 
Ama. Invincible ſovereigns, blame not wy mo- 

deſty, | 
If at this grand conjuncture— 
Drums beat behind the tage. 
1 King. * What dreadful noiſe is this that comes 
and goes ? 
* 1 King. What dreadful noiſe is this, &c.] | 
| Wust 


TY) 
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Enter a Soldier with his ſword drawn. 
Sold. Haſte hence, great Sirs, your royal perſons 
ue, 
For the event of war no mortal knows: 
The army, wrangling for the gold you gave, 
Firſt fell to words, and then to handy blows. 
e [ Exit. 
Bayes. Is not that now a pretty kind of a ſtanza, 
and a handſome come off ? 
2 King. O dangerous eſtate of ſovereign power, 
Obnoxious to the change of every hour! 
1 King. Let us for ſhelter in our cab*net ſtay: 
Perhaps theſe threat'ning ſtorms may paſs 
away. | [ Exeunt. 
Johnſ. But, Mr. Bayes, did not you promiſe us 
juſt now to make Amaryllis ſpeak very well. 
| Bayes. Ay, and ſo ſhe would have done, but 
that they hinder'd her. | | 
Smi. How, Sir, whether you would or EY 


1 Meg. Haſte all you can, their fury to aſſwage: 
You are not ſafe from their rebellious rage. 


2 Me. This minute, if you grant not their deſire, 
They'll ſeize your perſon, and your palace fire. 
| Grenada, part II. p. 71. 


Bayes. 


What new misfortunes do theſe cries preſage ? | | 
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Bayes. Ay, sir, the plot lay ſo, chat, Ty vow to 
gad, it was not to be avoided, ; 
Smi. Marry, that was hard. 

Fohn/. But pray, who hinder'd her? 


Bayes. Why the battle, Sir ; that's Juſt coming 


in at the door: and III tell you now a ſtrange 
thing, tho? I don't pretend to do more than other 

men, T'gad I'Il give you both a whole week to gueſs 

how I'll repreſent this battle, 

 Smi. I had rather be bound to fight your battle, 
I afſure you, Sir. 

Bayes. Whoo ! there's it now: fight a battle, 
there's the common error. I knew preſently where 
I ſhould have you. Why, pray Sir, do but tell 
me this one thing, can you think it a decent thing, 
in a battle before ladies, to have men run their 
ſwords through one another, and al that? 

Johnſ. No faith, 'tis not civil. 

Bayes. Right on the other ſide, to have a long 
relation of ſquadrons here, and ſquadrons there: 
what is it but dull prolixity ? 

Fobhnſ. Excellently reaſon'd by my troth. 
Bayes. Wherefore, Sir, to avoid both thoſe in- 
decorums, 1 ſum up my whole battle in the re- 
* ] ſum up my whole battle, &c.] T here needs nothing 
more 
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preſentation of two perſons only, no more: and 
yet ſo lively, that I vow to gad, you would ſwear 
ten thouſand men were at it really engag'd. Do 
you mark me? 


Smz. Yes, Sir ; but I think 1 ſhould hardly ſwear 
tho” for all that. 

Bayes. By my troth, Sir, but you would tho? 
when you ſee it: for I make 'em both come in, 
in armour cap-a-pee, with their ſwords drawn, and 
hung with a ſcarlet ribbon at their wriſt, which 
you know, repreſents fighting enough. 

| Fohnſ. Ay, ay, ſo much, that if I were in your 
place, I would make 'em go out again without 
ſpeaking one word. 

Bayes. No, there you are out ; for I make each 
of 'em hold a lute in his hand. 

Smi. How, Sir? inſtead of a buckler ? 7 
Bayes. O lord, O lord! inſtead of a buckler ? 
Pray, Sir, do you aſk no more queſtions. I make 
'em, Sir, play the battle in recitativo. And here's 
the conceit. Juſt at the very ſame inſtant that 


more to explain the meaning of this battle, than the peruſal 
of the firſt part of the Siege of Rhodes, which was perform'd 
in recitative muſick, by ſeven perſons only: and the paſſage 
out of the Play- houſe to be let. | 


one 
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one ſings, the other, Sir, recovers you his ſword, 
and puts himſelf in a warlike poſture: ſo that you 
have at once your ear entertain'd with muſick and 
good language; and your eye fatisfied with 'the 
_ garb and accoutrements of war. 

Sm. I confeſs, Sir, you ſtupify me. 

Bayes. You ſhall ſee. 

Johnſ. But, Mr. Bayes, might not we have a 
little fighting ? for I love thoſe plays where they 
cut and flaſh one another upon the ugh: for a 
whole hour together. 

Bayes. Why then, to tell you true, I have con- 
triv'd it both ways. But you ſhall have my reci- 
tativo firſt.” 5 


Joh. Ay, now you are right: there is nothing 


then can be objected againſt it. 


Bayes. True, and ſo, I'gad, TI take; it too, 


a tragedy in a trice. 


Enter at ſeveral doors, the general and lieu- 
tenant-general, arm'd cap-a-pee, with each 


of them a lute in his hand, and his ſword 


* I'll make it, too, a tragedy in a trice.] Algaura, and 
the Veſtal Virgin are ſo contiiv'd, by a little alteration 
towards the latter end of them, that they have been acted 
| both ways, either as tragedies or comèdies. 


drawn, 
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drawn, and hung with a ſcarlet ribbon at 
His wriſt. 
Lieut. Gen. Villain, thou lyeſt, 
Gen. * Arm, arm, Gonſalvo, arm ; what IF 
The lye no fleſh can brook I trow. 
Lieut. Gen. Advance from Acton, with the muſ- 
queteers. | 


. Draw down the Chelſey curaſliers. 


Arm, arm, Capes, arm.] The Siege of Rhodes 
begins thus. 


Admiral. Arm, arm, Valerius, arm.“ 


+ Gen. Draw down the Chelſey curaſſiers.] The third 
entry in the Siege of Rhodes is thus. 
ce Solym. Pyrrhus, draw down our army wide; 
Then, from the groſs, two ſtrong reſerves divide, 
&« And ſpread the wings, 
“ As if we were to fight, 
% In the loſt Rhodians ſight, 
« With all the weſtern kings: 
« Each with Janizaries line; 
«« The right, and left to Haly's ſons * 
“ The groſs, to Zangiban. 
6 The main artillery 
6% To Muſtapha ſhall be: 
« Bring thou the rear, we lead the van,” 


Lieut. 
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Lieut. Gen. The band you boaſt of Chelſey 
| curaſſiers | 3 
* Shall, in my Putney pikes, now meet 
their peers. 2 
Gen. Cheſwickians, aged and renown'd in fight, 
Join with the Hammerſmith brigade. 
| Lieut. Gen. You'll find my Mortlake boys will 
do them right, | 
Unleſs by Fulham numbers over-laid. |, 
Gen. Let the left-wing of Twick'nam foot ad- 
voance. 
And line that eaſtern hedge. 
Lieut. Gen. The horſe I rais'd in Petty-France, 
Shall try their chance, 
And ſcour the meadows overgrown with 
ſedge, | 
Gen. Stand, give the word. 
Lieut. Gen. Bright ſword. 
Gen. That may be thine, 
But *tis not mine. 


* Shall, in my Putney piles, &c.] 

« More pikes! more pikes ] to reinforce 

« That ſquadron, and repulſe the horſe.” | 
| Play-houſe to be let, p- 72. 


Lieut, 
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Lieut. Gen. Give fire, give fire, at once give 


fire, 
And let theſe recreat troops perceive-mine 
:" "ROE. - 
Gen. Purſue, purſue ; they fly, | 
That firſt did give the lye. ; [ Exeunt: 


Bayes. This now is not improper I think, be- 
cauſe the ſpectators know all theſe towns, and 
may eaſily conceive them to be within the domi- 
nions of the two kings of Brentford. 

Fohnſ. Moſt exceeding well deſign'd ! 

Bayes. How do you think I have contriv'd to 
give a ſtop to this battle? | 

Smi. How? 

Bayes. By an x ccliple: which, let me tell you; 


* Gtve fire, give fire, &c.] 
“ Point all the cannon, and play faſt : 
« Their fury is too hot to laſt. 
« That rampier ſhakes ; they fly into the town, ! | 
Pyr. March up with thoſe reſerves, to that redoubt j 
& Faint flaves, the Janizaries reel 
c They bend! they bend! and ſeem to feel 
«© The terrors of a rout. 
« Muft. Old Zanger halts, and reinforcement; lacks, 
&« Byr. March on 
« Muft. Advance thoſe pikes, and charge their backs. 
1s 
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is a kind of fancy that was yet never ſo much as 
thought of but by myſelf, and one 6; perſon more 
that ſhall be nameleſs. 


Enter Lieutenant General, 


+ Chih Cen. What niid-night darkneſs does in- 
voade the day, Hh 
And ſnatch the victor from his a 
prey? | 
Is the ſun weary of this bloody fight, 
And winks upon us with the eye of light? 
Tis an eclipſe. This was unkind, O moon, 
To clap between me and the ſun ſo foon. 
Fooliſheclipſe ; thou this in vain haſt done 
My brighter honour had eclips'd the ſun : 
But now behold eclipſes two in one. [ Exit. 
Johnſ. This is an admirable repreſentation of a 
battle as I ever ſaw. 
Bayes. Ay, Sir: but how would you fancy to 
repreſent an eclipſe ? 
Smi. Why that's to be fanpoſed. 
Bayes. Suppos'd! Ay, you are ever at your 
ſuppoſe: ha, ha, ha. Why you may as well ſup- 
| Poſe the whole play. No, it muſt come in upon 
the ſtage, that's certain; but in ſome odd way, 
Vor. I. I that 
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that may delight, amuſe, and all that. I have a 

conceit for't, that I am ſure is pan, and I believe 

to the purpoſe. | 
Fohnſ. How's that ? | 
Bayes. Why, the truth is, I took the firſt hint of 


this out of a dialogue between Phoebus and Aurora 
in the Slighted Maid: which by my troth was 


very pretty; but I think youll confeſs this is a 
little better. 


Fobnf. No doubt « on 8 Mr. Bayes, a 2 9925 deal 


better. 


[Bayes 1 Winde then turns to Smith. 

Bayes. Ah, dear rogue! But--a--Sir, you have 
heard, I ſuppoſe, that your eclipſe of the moon is 
nothing elſe, but an interpoſition of the earth be- 
tween the ſun and moon; as likewiſe your eclipſe 


of the ſun is caus'd by an interlocation of the 


moon betwixt the earth and the ſun ? 
Smi. I have heard ſome ſuch thing indeed. 
Bayes. Well, Sir, then what do I, but make 
the earth, ſun and moon, come out upon the ſtage, 


and dance the hey. Hum; and of neceflity, by the 
very nature of this dance, the earth muſt be ſome- 


times between the ſun and the moon; and the 


moon 


— — 


— - — — 
r = y = 
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moon between the earth and the ſun: and there 
you have both your eclipſes, by demonſtration. 
Fohnſ. That muſt needs be very fine, truly. 
Bayes. Yes, it has fancy in't. And then, Sir, 
that there may be ſomething in't, too, of joke, I 
bring 'em in all ſinging, and make the moon ſell 


the earth a-bargain. Come, come out e to 
the tune of * Tyler. 


— — * — 
— _ 2 
— — — — — — — — = E —— = 
- —— — nn neat =; — 
— — — — — - 


Enter Luna. * 


Luna. Orbis, 0 Orbis! 
Come to me, thou little rogue, Orbis. 


Enter the Earth. 


Or. *Who calls Terra frma, pray? 
Lund. Luna, that ne'er ſhines by day. 

Orb. What means Luna in a veil? 
Lung. Luna means to ſhew her tail, 5 
Bayes. There s the bargain. 


* Orb. Who calls Terra firma, &c.] 
« Phæb. Who calls the world's great _ 
% Aur. Aurora, that abhors the night. 
%% Pbæb. Why does Aurora, from her cloud, 
To drouſy Phæœbus cry fo loud?“ 


Sligbted Maid, p. 80. 


12 Enter 
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Enter Sol, to the tune of Robin Hood. 
Sol. Fie, ſiſter, fie; thou mak'ſt me muſe, 8 
Derry, derry, down, 
To ſee the Orb abuſe. | 
Luna. I hope his anger *twill not move; 
| Since I ſhew'd it out of love © 
| Hey down, derry down. 
Orb. Where ſhall I thy true love know, 
Thou pretty, pretty moon ? 
Luna. To-morrow ſoon, e're it be noon, 
| On mount Veſuvio. | [vice 
Sol. Then I will ſhine, | 
[To the tune of Trenchmore. 
Orb. And I will be fine. | 
Luna. + And I will drink nothing | but Lippary 
wine. 
Omnes. And we, Ec. 
[ As they dance the hey, Bayes 8. 
Bayes. Now the earth's before the moon; now 
the moon's before the ſun; there's the eclipſe again. 


* On Mount Veſuwio.] 
« The burning mount Veſuvio. 
| Sligbted Maid, p. 81, 
+ Luna. And I will drink nothing but Lippary wine.) 
« Drink, drink wine, Lippary wine.“ Ibid. p. 81. 


Si. 


| 
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Smi. He's mighti'y taken with this I ſee. + 

Fohnſ. Ay, tis ſo extraordinary, how can he 
chuſe ? 

Bayes. So now, vaniſh lip, and enter bother 
battle, and fight. Here now, if I am not miſ- 
taken, you will ſee fighting enough, 


[4 battle is fought between foot and great hobby- 
horſes, At laſt Drawcanſir comes and kills 
them all on both ſides. All the while the battle 
is fighting, Bayes is telling them when 10 
ſhout, and ſhouts with them, 


Draw. Others may boaſt a ſingle man to kill; 
But I the blood of thouſands daily ſpill. 
Let petty kings the name of parties know, 
Where'er I come I flay both friend and 
foe. ; 
The ſwifteſt horſemen my ſwift rage c con- 

trouls, 

And from their bodies FOE their trem- 
bling ſouls. 

If they had wings, and to the gods cow'd 
fly, 

I would purſue and beat them thro' the 

ey; 8 
13 And 
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And make proud Jove, with all his thun- 
der, ſee, | 


This ſingle arm more dreadful i is than he. 
Exit. 
Bayes. There's a brave fellow for you now, Sirs. 
You may talk of your Hectors and Achilles's, and 
I know not who; but I defy all your hiſtories, and 
your romances too, to ſhew me one ſuch conqueror 
as this Drawcanſir. 
John ſ. I ſwear I think you may. 
Smi. But, Mr. Bayes, how ſhall all theſe dead 
men go off? For I ſee none alive to help 'em. 
Bayes. Go off: why, as they came on; upon 
their legs : how ſhould they go off? Why, do you 
think the people here don't know they are not 
dead? He is mighty ignorant, poor man: your 
friend here is very filly, Mr. Johnſon, Pgad, he 
is, Ha, ha, ha. Come, Sir, III. ſhew you 
+ I'll fheww you how they ſhall go off, &c.] 
Valeria, daughter of Maximin, having killed herſelf for 


the love of Porphyrius, when ſhe was to be carried off by 


the bearers, ſtrikes one of them a box on the ear, and 
peaks to him thus, 


« Hold! are you mad, you damn'd alerted dog? 
* I am to riſe and ſpeak the epilogue.” 


Tyrannick Love. 
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how Hy ſhall 90 off. Riſe, riſe, Sirs, and go 
about your buſineſs. There's a go-off for you now, 
Ha, ha, ha. Mr. Ivory, a word; gentlemen, I'll 
be with you preſently. _ [Exits 
Fohnſ. Will you ſo ? Then we'll be gone. 
Smi. Ay, pr'ythee, let's go, that we may pre- | 
ſerve our hearing. One battle more will take 
mine quite away. as. [Exeunt. 


Enter Bayes and Players, 


Bayes, Where are the gentlemen ? 
1 Play. They are gone, Sir. 
Bayes. Gone! S'death! this laſt act is beſt of 
all. I'Il go fetch 'em again. Exit. 
1 Play. What ſhall we do, now he is gone 
away ? 
2 Play. Why, ſo much the better; then let's 
go to dinner, 


3 Play. Stay, here's a foul piece of paper : let's 
ſee what *tis, 
3 or 4 Play. Ay, ay; come, let's hear it, 
Reads the argument of the fifth act. 
3 Play. Cloris at length, being ſenſible of prince 
Pretty-man's paſlion, conſents to marry him; but, 
juſt as they are * going to church, Prince Pretty- 
14 | man 


/ 
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man meeting by chance with old Joan, the chand 

ler's widow, and remembring it was ſhe that 
firſt brought him acquainted with Cloris ; out of 
a high point of honour, breaks off his match 
with Cloris, and marries old Joan. Upon which 
Cloris, in deſpair, drowns herſelf ; and Prince 
Pretty-man diſcontentedly walks by the river-ſide. 
This will never do; 'tis juſt like the reſt. Come, 
let's be gone. | [Exeunt. 

Mo of of the Play. Ay, pox on't, let's be gone. 


Enter Bayes. 


Bayes. A plague on them both for me, they 
have made me ſweat to run after 'em. A couple 
of ſenſeleſs raſcals, that had rather go to dinner 
than ſee this play out, with a pox to em. What 
comfort has a man to write for ſuch dull rogues ? 
Come, Mr.---a---Where are you. Come away, 
quick, quick. | 


Enter Stage- Keeper. 
Stage. Sir, they are gone to dinner. 
| Bayes. Ves, 1 know the gentlemen are gone; 
but I aſk for the players. 
Stage. Why, an't pleaſe your worſhip, Sir, 
"the players are gone to dinner too. 


_ Bayes, 
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Bayes. How | are the players gone to dinner? 
Tis impoſſible : The players gone to dinner! 
TI'gad, if they are, I'll make 'em know what it is 
to injure a perſon that does them the honour to 
write for 'em, and all that. A company of proud 
conceited, humorous, croſs-grain'd perſons, and 
all that. Igad I'll make 'em the moſt contemp- 
tible, deſpicable, inconſiderable perſons, and all 
that, in the whole world, for this trick. Pgad 
I'll be reveng'd on 'em; P11 ſell this play to the 
other houſe, | bp 

Stage, Nay, good Sir, don't take away the 
book; you'll diſappoint the company that comes 
to ſee it acted this afternoon. 

Bayes. That's all one. I muſt reſerve this com- 
fort to myſelf, my play and I ſhall go together, 
we will not part indeed, Sir. | | 

Stage. But what will the town ſay? _ 

Bayes. The town ! why, what care I for the 
town? I'gad the town has us'd me as ſcurvily as 
the players have done: but ll be reveng'd on 
them too; for ll lampoon them all. And ſince 
they will not admit of my plays, they ſhall know 
what a ſatyriſt I am. And ſo farewel to this tage, 
I'gad, for ever. ARE: [Exit Bayes, 

; Enter. 
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Enter Players. 

I Play. Come, then, let's ſet up bills for ano- 
ther play. 
2 Play. Ay, ay; we ſhall loſe nothing by this, 

I warrant you. 

1 Play. I am of your opinion: but, before we 
go, let's ſee Haynes and Shirley practiſe the laſt 
dance ; for that may ſerve us another time. 

2 Play. I'll call 'em in: I think they are but in 
the tiring-room. [The dance done. 
1 Play. Come, come; let's go away to dinner, 


E PI. 


TC 


Th E play is at an end, but where's the plot? 
That circumſtance the poet Bayes forgot. | 
And we can boaſt, tho? *tis a plotting age, 

No place is freer from it than the ſtage. 

The ancients plotted tho', and ſtrove to pleaſe, 
With ſenſe that might be underſtood with eaſe ; 
They ev'ry ſcene with ſo much wit did ſtore, 
That who brought any in, went out with more, 
But this new way of wit does ſo ſurprize, 

Men loſe their wits in wondering where it lies, 

IF it be true that monſtrous births preſage, 

The following miſchiefs that affli& the age; 
And ſad diſaſters to the ſtate proclaim: _ 
Plays, without head or tail, may do the ſame. 
Wherefore for ours, and for che kingdom's peace, 
May this prodigious way of writing ceaſe. 
Let's have, at leaſt, once in our lives, a time, 

When we may hear ſome reaſon, not all rhyme; 

We have this ten years felt its influence ; ; 

Pray, let this prove a year of proſe and ſenſe. 
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For being laugh'd at, who can laugh their ſhare: 


F 0 i 6 


Or all men, thoſe have reaſon leaſt to care, 


And that's a thing our author's apt to uſe, 
Upon occaſion, when no man can chuſe. 
Suppoſe now, at this inſtant, one of you 
Were tickled by a fool, what would you do? 
*Tis ten to one you'd laugh: here's juſt the caſe, 
For there are fools that tickle with their face. 
Your gay fool tickles with his dreſs and ee 
But your grave fool of fools, with Tilly notions. 
Is it not then unjuſt that fops ſhould ſtill 
Force one to laugh, and then take laughing ill? 
vet ſince perhaps to ſome it gives offence, 
That men are tickl'd at the want of ſenſe; 
Our author thinks he takes the readieſt way, 
To ſhew all he has laugh'd at here fair play. 
For if ill writing be a folly thought, 
Correcting ill is ſure a greater fault. 
Then gallants laugh, but chuſe the right place firſt, 2 
For judging ill is, of all faults, the worſt. 


Dramatis 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Duke of Ferrara. 
Petruchio, governor of Bolognia. 


Don John, | two Spaniſh cotlcinen and 

Don Frederick, 1 comerades. 

Antonio, an old ſtout gentleman, Kinſman to 
Petruchio. | 


Three gentlemen, friends to the Duke. 

Two gentlemen, friends to Petruchio. 

Franciſco, a muſician, Antonio's boy. 

Peter Vecchio, a teacher of Latin and muſick, a 
reputed wizard. 


Peter and } two ſervants to Don John and 
Anthony, F rederick. 
A Surgeon. 


Conſtantia, Siſter to Petruchio; and Miſtreſs to 
the Duke. 
Gentlewoman, Servant to Conſtantia, 
Old gentlewoman, landlady to Don John and 
Frederick. | 
Conſtantia, a whore to old Antonio. 
Bawd. | 


I „ MR 


„ | 
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LET 1 SCENE I. 


Enter Peter and Anthony, two Servants. 


pa. Wound we were removed from this 
town, Anthony. 

That we might taſte ſome quiet: for my own part, 

I'm almoſt melted with continual trotting 

After inquiries; dreams and revelations, 

Of who knows whom or where, ſerving wenching 

ſoldiers ! 

Ii ſerve a prieſt in Lent krſt, and eat bell-ropes. 
Ant. Thou art the forward'ſt fool----- 
Pet. Why, good tame Anthony ? 

Tell me but this; to what end came we hither ? 
Ant. To wait upon our maſters. 

Pet. But how, Anthony? 

Anſwer me that. Reſolve me there, good Anthony. 
Ant. To ſerve their uſes. 
Pet. Shew your uſes, Anthony. 
Ant. To be employed in any thing. 
Pet. No, Anthony; ul 

Not any thing, I take it; nor that thing — 

Vo. I. K We 
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We travel to diſcover, like new iſlands; 
A ſalt itch, ſerve ſuch uſes! In things of moment, 
Concerning things I grant ye, not things errant : 
Sweet ladies things, and things to thank the ſur- 
geon: 
In no ſuch things, ſweet Anthony ; put caſe----- 
Ant. Come, come, all will be mended : this 
inviſible woman, 
of infinite report for ſhape and beauty, 
That bred all this trouble to no purpoſe, 
They are determin'd now no more to think on. 
Pet. Were there ever 
Men known to run mad with report before? 
Or wander after what they know not where 
To find? or, if found, how to enjoy? Are men's 
. brains 
Made now a-days of malt, that their affections 
Are never ſober, but like drunken people 
Founder at every new fame? I do believe 
That men in love are ever drunk, as drunken n men 
Are ever loving. 
Ant. Pr'ythee, be thou Ghar. 
And know that they are none of thoſe, not. guilty 
Of the leaſt vanity in love, only a doubt 
Fame might too far report, or rather flatter | 
e 
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The graces of this woman, made them curious 
To find the truth, which ſince they find ſo 
Lock'd up from their ſearches, they are now reſold 
To give the wonder over. 'K 

Pet. Would they were reſolv'd 
To give me ſome new ſhoes too: for I'll be ſworn 
Theſe are e'en worn out to the reaſonable ſoals 
In their good worſhips buſineſs : and ſome ſleep 
Would not do much amiſs, unleſs they mean 
To make a bell- man of me. Here they come. 


 [CExeunt. 


Enter Don john and Frederick. 
John. I would we could have ſeen her th”? for 
ſure 0 


She muſt be ſome rare creature, or report lyes, 
All men's reports too. 


Fred. I could well wiſh J had ſeen Conſtantia; 


But, ſince ſhe is ſo conceal'd: plac'd where 
No knowledge can come near her; ſo guarded 
As *twere impoſſible, tho' known, to reach her, 
I have made up my belief. 
John. Hang me ftom this hour, 
If I more think upon her; l 
But, as ſhe came a ſtrange report unto me, 
So the next fame ſhall loſe her. 


K 2 Fred. 
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Fred. Tis the beſt way: 
But whither are you walking ? 
' Fobn. My old round, 
After my meat, and then to bed, 
Fred. Tis healthful, 
John. Will not you ſtir? 
Fred. I have a little buſineſs, 
Fohn. I'd lay my life this lady ſtill.— 
Fred. Then you would loſe it. 
John. Pray let's walk together. 
Fred. Now I cannot. 
John. 1 have ſomething to ps 
Fred. An hour henee 
1 will not miſs to meet you, 
John. Where? 
Fred. P th' high-ſtreet ; 
For, not to lye, I have a few devotions 
To do firſt, then I am yours, | 
John. Remember. [Exeunts 


$ CEN E u. 
Enter Petruchio, Antonio, and two gentlemen. 
Ant. Cut his wind-pipe, ( ſay. 
1 Gent, Fie, Antonio. CNET 
, Aut. 
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Ant. Or knock his brains out firſt, and then 
forgive him. | 
If you do thruſt, be ſure it de to th hilts, | 
A ſurgeon may ſee thro him. 
1 Gent. You are too violent. 
2 Gent. Too open, undiſcreet. 8 
Petr. Am I not ruin'd ? 
The honour of my houſe erack'd nk my blood 
poiſon'd ? 
My credit and my name? 
2 Gent, Be ſure it be ſo, 
Before ye uſe this violence. Let not doubt, 
And a ſuſpecting anger ſo much ſway vou: : 
Your wiſdom may be queſtion de. 
Ant. I ſay, kill him, 
And then diſpute the cauſe; cut off what may be, 
And what is ſhall be fafe. 
2 Gent. Hang up a true man, 
Becauſe *tis poſſible he may be thieviſh : 
Alas, is this good *uſtiee ? 
Petr. I know as certain 
As day muſt come again; as clear as truth, 
And open as belie can lay it to me, 
That I am baſely v.rong'd, wrong'd above recom- 
- pence, I "7 


K 3 Malici- 
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Maliciouſly abus'd, blaſted for ever, 
In name and honour, loſt to all remembrance, 


But what is ſmear'd and ſhameful ; I muſt kill him, 


Neceflity compels me. 
1 Gent. But think better. 
Petr. There is no other cure left; yet witneſs 
with me | 
All that is fair in man, all that is nohla, 
I am not greedy of this life I ſeek for, 
Nor thirſt to ſhed man's blood ; and would 'twere 
' poſlible, 
I wiſh it with my ſoul, ſo much I tremble 
To offend the ſacred image of my Maker, 
My ſword could only kill his crimes ; no, tis 
Honour, honour, my noble friends, that idol ho- 
nour, | | 
'That all the world now worſhips, not t Petruchio, 
Muſt do this juſtice. 
Ant. Let it once be done, 
And *tis no matter, whether you or honour, 
Or both be acceſſary. 
2 Gent. Do you weigh, Petruchio, 
The value of the perſon, power, and greatneſs, 
And what this ſpark may kindle ?_ 
Petr. To perform it, 
12 80 


4 
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So much J am ty'd to reputation, | 
And credit of my houſe, let it raiſe wild fires, 
And ſtorms that toſs me into everlaſting ruin, 
Yet I muſt through, if ye dare ſide me. 
Ant. Dare? 
Petr. V are friends indeed, if not. 
2 Gent, Here's none flies from you, 
Do it in what deſign you pleaſe, we'll back ye. 
1 Gent. Is the cauſe ſo mortal, nothing but 
his life ?=--- | 
Petr. Believe me, 
A leſs offence has been the deſolation 
Of a whole name. 
2 Gent, No other way to purge it? 
Petr, There is, but never to be hop'd for. 
2 Gent. Think an hour more, 
And if then you find no ſafer road to | goes pou} 
We'll ſet our reſts too. 
Ant. Mine's up already, 
And hang him for my part, goes less t than life. 
2 Gent. If we ſee noble cauſe, 'tis like our 
ſwords 
May be as free and forward as your words. 


L Ercunt. 


0 


K 4 SCENE 
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T 
Enter Don John. 
John. The civil order of this city Naples, 
Makes it belov'd and honour'd of all travellers, 
As a moſt ſafe retirement in all troubles; 
Beſides, the wholſome ſeat and noble temper 
Of thoſe minds that inhabit it, ſafely wiſe, 
And to all ſtrangers courteous ; but I ſee, 
My admiration has drawn night upon me, 
And longer to expect my friend, may pull me 
Into ſuſpicion of too late a ſtirrer, | 
Which all good governments are jealous of. 
I'll home, and think at liberty : yet certain, 
"Tis not ſo far night as I thought: for ſee, 
A fair houſe yet ſtands open, yet all about it 
Are cloſe ; and no light's ſtirring ; there may be 
fcsul play; 
I'll venture to look in; if there be knaves, 
I may do a good office. Woman within. 
Mitbin. Signior ! x 
John. What! how is this? 
Within. Signor Fabricio ! 
John. I'll go nearer, 
Miibin. Fabricio! 


John. 
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Fobn. This is a woman's tongue, here may be 


good done. < 
Within. Who's there ? Fabricio? 
John, Ay. 


Within. Where are you! 

John. Here. l 

Mithin. O come for heaven' 8 fake! 
Join. I muſt ſee what this means. 


Enter Woakin with a child. 


Within, J have ſtay'd this long hour for you; 
make no noiſe: . 
For things are in ſtrange trouble here; be ſecret, 
Tis worth your care; be gone, now, more eyes 
watch us 

Than may be for our ſafeties. 

John. Hark ye. 
| Within. Peace, good night. [ Exit, 


John. She's gone, and I am loaden, fortune for 


oo OP 1 8 . 
It weighs well, and it feels well; it may chance 


To be ſome pack of worth. By the maſs, tis 


heavy; 
If it be coin or jewels, it is worth welcome: 
Pl ne'er refuſe a fortune; I am confident 
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*Tis of no common price : now to my lodging : 
If it be right, PII bleſs this night. [Exit. 
ee . 

Enter Don Frederick. 

Fred. 'Tis ſtrange, 
I cannot meet him; ſure he has encounter'd - 
Some light o' love or other, and there means 
To play at in and in for this night, Well, Don 
OG mw | | 
If you do ſpring a leak, or get an itch, 
Till you claw off your curPd pate, then your 
night walks---- | 
| You muſt ſtill be a boot-haling ; one round more, 
Tho' it be late, PII venture to diſcover you, 
I do not like your out-leaps. | Exit. 
Ener Duke, and three Gentlemen, 
Dute. Welcome to town, are ye all fit ? 
1 Gent. To point, Sir. 
Dube. Where are the horſes ? 
2 Gent. Where they were appointed. 
Duke. Be private, and whatſoever fortune 
Offer itſelf, let us ſtand ſure, 
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3 Gent. Fear us not, 
Ere you ſhall be endanger'd, or deluded, 
We'll make a black night on't. 
Duke. No more, I know it; 
You know your quarters. 
1 Gent. Will you go alone, Sir ? 
Duke. Ye ſhall not be far from me, the leaſt f 
noiſe x 
Shall bring you to my reſcue. 
2 Gent, We are counſell'd. [ Exeunt. 
-$-C:E NE. YL 
Enter Don John. 

Jobn. Was ever man ſo paid for being curious? 
Ever ſo bobb'd for ſearching out adventures, 
As I am? Did the devil lead mo? Muſt I needs 

be peeping 
Into men's houſes where I had no buſineſs; 
And make myſelf a miſchief? *tis well carried; 
I muſt take other men's occaſions on me, 
And be I know not whom: moſt finely handled: 
What have I got by this now? what's the * 
chaſe? | 
A piece of evening arras work, a child, 
Indeed an infidel: This comes of peeping: 
| Abs 
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A lump got out of lazineſs; good white bread, 
Let's have no bawling with ye: *Sdeath, have I 

Known wenches thus long, all the ways of wenches, 

Their ſnares and ſubtilties? have I read over 

All their ſchool wen div'd into their quid- 

dities, 

And am I now bum: fiddl'd with a baſtard, 

Fetch'd over with a card of ve, and 1 in my old 
days, | 

After the dire maſſacre of a million 

Of maidenheads, caught the common way, 'ith' 
night too, 

Under another's name, to make the matter 

Carry more weight about it? Well, Don John, 

Vou will be wiſer one day, when you've purchas'd 

A bevy of thoſe butter-prints together, 

With ſearching out concealed iniquities, 

Without commiſſion : why, it would never grieve 
me,, ww o 

If I had got this ginger-bread: never ſtirr'd me 

So I had a ſtroke for't: it had been juſtice 

Then to have kept it; but to raiſe a dairy 

For other men's adulteries, conſume myſelf in 
candles, 

And ſcouring work, in nurſes bells, and babies, 

Only 


* 
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+ + . 
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Only for charity, for meer I thank you, 
A little troubles me: the leaſt touch for it, 
Had«but my breeches got it, it had contented me 
| Whoſe e'er it is. Sure it had a wealthy mother, 
For tis well cloath'd, and, if I be not cozen'd, 
Well lin'd within : to leave it here were barbarous, 
And ten to one would kill it z 4 worſe ſin 
Than his that got it: well, I will diſpoſe on't, 


And keep it, as they keep death's heads in rings, 


To cry momento to me; no more peeping : 
Now all the danger is, to qualify 


The good old gentlewoman, at wheoſe houſe we 


live; 
For ſhe will fall upon me with a catechiſm 
Of four hours long: I muſt endure all; 


For I will know this mother: come, good wonder, 


Let you and I be jogging: your ſtary'd treble 
Will waken the rude watch elſe: all that be 
Curious e, may they find my fee. 


Exit. | 


Ct. NKk Vii 
Enter Frederick. 


Fred. Sure he's gone home: 
1 have beaten all the purlieus, 


1 But 
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But cannot bolt him: if he be a-bobbing, 

Tis not my care can cure him; to-morrow morn- 
ing | | 

I ſhall have further knowledge from a ſurgeon. ---- 

Where he lies moor'd to mend his leaks, 


Enter 1 Conſtantia. . 


| Con. I am ready, | 
And through a world of dangers am flown to you; 
Be full of haſte and care, we are undone elſe : 
Where are your people? which way muſt. we 
travel? : 1 DOS 
For heaven's ſake ſtay not here, Sir. 
Fred; What may this prove ? 
Con. Alas, I am miſtaken, loſt, undone, 
For ever periſh'd : Sir, for heaven's ſake tell me, 
Are you a gentleman? _ 
Fred. I am. 
Con. Of this place? 
Fred. No, born in Spain. 
Con. As ever you lov'd honour, 
As ever your defires may gain their ends, 
Do a poor wretched woman but this benefit, 
For I am forc'd to truſt ye. 
Fred. Y've charm'd me, 


Huma 
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Humanity and honour bids me help you; 
And if I fail your truſt— | 
Con. The time's too dangerous 
Td ſtay your proteſtations: I believe you, 
Alas! I muſt believe you: from this place, 
Good noble Sir, remove me inſtaatly. 
And for a time, where nothing but yourſelf, 
And honeſt converſation may come near me, 
In ſome ſecure place ſettle me. What I am, 
-And why thus boldly I commit my credit 
Into a ſtranger's hand, the fears and dangers 
That force me to this wild courſe, at more leiſure 
J ſhall reveal unto you. 
Fred. Come be hearty, 
He muſt ſtrike through my life that takes 
You from me. 1 [E xeunt. 


S CEN E VII. 
Enter Petruchio, Antonio, and two Gentlemen, 5 


Petr. He will ſure come. Are ye all well arm'd? 
Aut. Never fear us: 
Here's that will make 'em dance without a fiddle. 


Petr. We are to look for no weak toes, my 
friends, 


Nor unadviſed ones. 
2 Aut. 
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Ant. The beſt gameſters make the beſt play; 
We ſhall fight cloſe and home then, 
1 Gent. Antonio, ek 
You are a thought too bloody: 
Ant. Why? all phyſicians 
And penny almanacks allow the opening 
Of veins this month: Why do ye talk of bloody ? 
What come we for? to fall to cyffs for apples! 
What, would you make the cauſe a cudgel quarrel? 
Petr. Speak ſoftly, gentle couſin; 
Ant. I will ſpeak truly; 4 
What ſhould men do ally'd to theſe diſgraces, | 
Lick o'er his enemy, fit down, and dance him? 
2 Gent. You are as far o'th* bow hand now. 
Ant, And cry, | | 
That my fine boy, thou wilt do fo no more child; 
Petr. Here are no ſuch cold pities. 
Ant. By St. Jaques, 
They ſhall not find me one! here's old tough 
| Andrew, | | 
A ſpecial friend of mine, if he but hold, 
P11 ftrike 'em ſuch a horn-pipe: knocks I come 
for, 
And the beſt blood I light on; I profeſs it, 
Not 
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Not to ſcare coſtermongers; if I loſe my own, 
My audit's loſt, and farewel five and fifty. 
Petr. Let's talk no longer, place yourſelves 
with ſilence, | 
As ] directed ye; and when time calls us, | 
As ye are friends, ſo ſhew yourſelves. 
. 2 
Ant. So be it. 1  [Exennt. 
SCENE It 
Enter Don John and his Land-lady. by,” 
Land. Nay, ſon, if this be your regard. 
Jobn. Good mother. 
Lend. Good me no goods, your couſin and 
yourſelf _ 
Are welcome to me, whilſt you bear nourſaives. * 
Like honeſt and true gentlemen: bring hither 
To my houſe, that have ever been reputed 
A gentlewoman of a decent and fair carriage, 
And ſo behaved myſelf !---.. / 123 
. Fohn. I know you have. PLES ES: 
Land. Bring hither, as I ſay, to make 1 name 
Stink in my neighbours noſtrils, your devices, 
Your brats got out of Allicant, and broken oaths! 
Your linfey-wolſey work, your haſty-puddings ! 


I foſter up your filch'd iniquities ! 
Vor. I. L 


* 


V are 
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Ware deceiv'd in me, Sir, I am none 

Of thoſe receivers. 

Job. Have I not ſworn unto you, 

"Tis none of mine, and ſhew'd you how I found it F 
Land. Ye found an eaſy fool, that let you get it. 
John. Will you hear me? 

Land. Oaths ! What care you for oaths to gain 


your ends, . 
When ye are high and pamperd? What ſaint 
know ye? 


Or what religion, but your purpos'd lewdneſs, 
Is to be look'd for of ye? nay, I will tell ye, 
| You will then ſwear like accus'd cut-purſes, 
As far off truth too; and lye beyond all falconers; 
I'm fick to ſee this dealing. 
Fohn. Heaven forbid, mother. 
Land. Nay, I am very ſick. 
John. Who waits there? 
Pet. Sir ? (within.) 
John. Bring down the bottle of Canary wine.. 
Land. Exceeding fick, heaven help me, 
John. Haſte ye, Sirrah, 
1 muſt e'en make her drunk; nay, gentle mother. 
"i Now fie upon ye, was it for this purpoſe 
| 'You 
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You fetch'd your evening walks for your derotigns, 

For this pretended holineſs ? no weather, 

Not before day, could hold ye. from the mattins. | 

Were theſe. your bo-peey, prayers? ye pray'd 
well, 

And with a wares zeal watch'd well too; your 

| ſaint 


It ſeems was pleas'd as well : ſtill 6 ſicker! 
Enter Peter with a bottle of wine. 


John. There is no talking to her till 1 have 
drench'd her. 
Give me; here, mother, take a z gogd: round draught, 
'Twill purge ſpleen from your Nia deeper, 
mother. 
Land. Ay, ay; 9; you imagine this will mend 
all. 
John. All, ay faith, mother. 
Land. 1 confeſs the TE. 
Will do his part. 
Jobn. III pledge ye. 
Land. But, ſon John. 
John. I know your meagin ing, mother ;, touch it 
| once mote, 
5 Alas! you look not well, "taks a round draught, 
L 2 2 It 


$4 
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It warms the blood well, and reſtores the colour, 
And then we'll talk at large. | 
Land. A civil gentleman ! 
A ſtranger! one the town holds a good regard of! 
John. Nay I will ſilence the there. 
Land. One that ſhould weigh his fair name! oh, 
a ſtitch! 
Jahn. There's nothing better for a ſtitch, good 
mother; 
Make no ſpare of it ; as s you love your health, 
Mince not the matter. 
Land. As I ſaid, a gentleman, 
Lodged in my houſe! now heaven's my comfort, 
| Signior! 
John. I look'd for this. 
Land. I did not think you would have us'd me 
thus; 
A woman of my credit; one, heaven knows, 
That loves you but too tenderly. 
John. Dear mother, 
I ever found your kindneſs, and acknowled ge 1 it. 
Land. No, no, I am a fool to counſel vou. 
Where's the infant? 5 
Come, let's ſee your workmanſhip. 


2 


John. None of mine, mother; 
But there 'tis, and a luſty one. 
Land. Heav'n bleſs thee, 
Thou hadſt a haſty making; but the beſt is, 
Tis many a good man's fortune: as J live, 
Your own eyes, Signior; and the neither lip 
As like you, as you had ſpit it, 
Jobn. I am glad on't. 
Land. Bleſs, me, what things are theſe ? 
John. I thought my labour 
Was not all loſt, *tis gold, and theſe are jewels, 
Both rich, and right I hope. 
Land. Well, well, ſon John, 
I ſee ye're a woodman, and can chuſe 
Your deer, tho” it be i'th' dark, all your diſcretion 
Is not yet loſt; this was well clap'd aboard: 
Here I am with ye now, when, as they ſay, 
Your pleaſure comes with profit ; when you muſt 
needs do; | BET, 
Do where you may be done to, 'tis a Wicke. 
Becomes a young man well: be ſure of one thing, 
Loſe not your labour and your time together, 
It ſeaſons of a fool; ſon, time is precious, 


Work warily whilſt you have it; lince n 1 
traffic 
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Sometimes this ſlippery \ way, take fure NOW Sig- 
: nior, 
Trade with no broken merchafits, make your 
lading 
As you would make your reſt, adventurouſſy, 
But with advantage ever. 
John. All this time, mother, 
The child wants looking to, wants meat and nurſes. 
Land. Now bleſſing o'thy heart, it ſhall have all, 
And inſtantly ; I'll ſeek a nurſe myſelf, ſon: 
Tis a ſweet child; ah my young Spaniard! 
Take you no further'care, Sir, 
John. Ves of theſe jewels, 
Imuſt by your good leave, mother ; theſe are yours, 
To make your cate the ſtronger ; for the reſt 
I'Il find a maſter: the gold for bringing up on't 
I freely render to your charge. 
| Land. No more words, 
Nor any more children, good ſon, as you love me. 
This may do well. 
John. I ſhall obſerve your morals. 
But where's Don Frederick, mother By 
Land. Ten to one 
About the like adventure; he told me - 
He was to find you out, (Exit. 
8 7 ohn, 
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John. Why ſhould he ſtay thus? 
There may be ſome ill chance in't: ſleep I will not, 
Before I have found him, Now this woman's 

pleas'd, ; | 
Vl ſeek my friend out, and my care is eas'd. 


s C R N R * 
Enter Duke and three Gentlemen. 


1 Gent. Believe, Sir, *tis as poſſible to do it, 
As to move the eity; the main faction th 
Swarms through the ſtreets like hornets, and with. 

 angers : 3 
Able to ruin ſtates, no ſafety left us, 
Nor means to die like men, if inſtantly 
Vou draw not back again. 

Duke, May he be dran 

And quarter'd too, that turns now; were 1 more 


ſure 30 
Of death than thou art of thy fears, and of 
deaths | 


More than thoſe fears are too L- 
1 Gent. Sir, I-fear not. SA; 
I4 Dale. 
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Duke. I would not break my vow, ſtart from 
my honour, | 

Becauſe I may find danger; wound my ſoul, 
To keep my body ſafe. 

1 Gent. I ſpeak not, Sir, 
Out of a baſeneſs to you. 
Duke. No, nor do not 
out of a baſeneſs leave me: what is danger 
More, than the weakneſs of our apprehenſions ? 
A poor cold part o'th' blood: who takes it hold of ? 
Cowards and wicked livers: valiant minds 
Were made the maſters of it, and as hearty ſea- 
| men, | | 
In deſperate ſtorms, ſtem with a little rudder 
The tumbling: ruins of the ocean; 
So with their cauſe and ſwords do they do dangers. 
Say we were ſure to die all in this venture, 
As I am confident againſt it ; is there any 
Amongſt us of fo fat a ſenſe, ſo pamper'd, 
Would chuſe luxuriouſly to lie a-bed, _ 
And purge away his ſpirits ? ſend his ſoul out 
In ſagar-ſops, and ſyrups? give me dying 
As dying out to be, upon mine enemy, ; 
Parting with mankind, by a man that's manly : 
W 5 | Let 
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Let 'em be all the world, and bring along 
Cain's envy with them, I will on. 
2 Gent, You may, Sir, nt; 4 
But with what ſafety? Meters en 5 514 
11 Gent. Since 'tis come to dying, Th 
\ You ſhall perceive, Sir, that here be thoſe amongſtus 
Can die as decently as other men, 4a 
And with as little ceremony. On, brave Sir, 1 
Due. That's ſpoken heartily, | 
1 Gent, And he that flinches, 
May he die louſy in a ditch, 
Duke, No more dying, 
There's no ſuch danger in't; 
What's a clock ? | 
3 Gent. Somewhat above your hour. 
Dube. Away then quickly, | 
Make no noiſe, and no trouble will attend us. 
[ Exeunt, 
VV 
Enter Frederick and Anthony with a candle. 
Fred. Give me the candle: ſo, go you out that 
way, ; 55 N IH 
Ant. What have we now to do ? rate tf 
py Te Fred. 
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Fred. And o'your life, Sirrah, 

Let none come near the door without my know- 

ledge, 

No, not my landlady, nor my felend, 
Ant. *Tis done, Sir. 
Fred. Nor any ſerious buſineſs that concerns me, 
Ant. Is the wind there again ? 
Fred. Be gone. 1 . 
Ant. J am, Sir. [ Exit. 
Fred. Now enter without fea: — 


Enter 1/2 Conſtantia with a jewel, 


And noble lady, 

That ſafety and civility you wiſ'd for 

Shall truly here attend you; No rude tongue, 

Nor rough behaviour knows this place? no wiſhes, 

Beyond the moderation of a man, 

Dare enter hefe: Your own deſires and innocence, 

Join'd to my vow'd obedience, ſhall protect you. 
Con. Vou are truly noble, 

And worth a woman's truſt: Let it become me, 

(Ido beſeech you, Sir) for all your kindneſs, 

To render with my thanks this worthleſs trifle ; 

I may be longer troubleſome, 

Fred. Fair offices 


Are 
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Are ſtill their own rewards: heaven bleſs me, lady, 
From ſelling civil court'ſies: May it pleaſe ye, 
If you will force a favour to oblige me, 
Draw but that cloud aſide, to ſatisfy me 
For what good angel I am engag'd. 
Con. It ſhall be; 
For I am truly confident you are honeſt; 
The piece is ſcarce worth looking on. 
Fred. Truſt me, 
The abſtract of all beauty, ſoul of fweetnefs! 
Defend me, honeſt thoughts, IL ſhall grow wo 
| ele. 
What eyes are there, rather What little heavens 
To ſtir men's contemplations ! What a paradiſe 
Runs thro' each part ſhe has! Good blood, be 
temperate, 
J muſt look off: Too excellent an object 
Confounds the ſenſe that ſees it. Noble lady, 
If there' be any farther ſervice to caſt on me, 
Let it be worth my life, ſo much Hhonour'you, 
Or the engagement of whole families. 
Con. Your ſervice is too ma. worthy Sir; 
Thus far I ſhall intreat. 
Fred. Command me, ty 
You make your power too poor, F 
| 8 Con, 
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Con. That preſently, | | 
With all convenient haſte, you would retire 
Unto the ſtreet you found me i in. | 

Fred. Tis done. . | 

Con. There, if you find a gentleman oppreſs'd 
With force and violence, do a man's office, 

And draw your ſword to reſcue him. 

Fred. He's ſafe, | 
Be what he will, and let his foes be devils, | 
Arm'd with your beauty, I ſhall conjure *em. 
Retire, this key will guide ye: all things neceſſary 

Are there before ye. 


Con. All my prayers go with you. \ [Extt. 
Fred. You clap on proof upon me: Men fay 
| gold 


Does all, engages all, works through all dangers: 
Now, I ſay, beauty can do more: The Ant 8 ex- 
chequer 

Nor all his wealthy Indies, could not draw me 

Through half thoſe miſeries this piece of pleaſure 

Might make me leap into: we are all like ſea- cards, 

All our endeavours and our motions, 

(As they do to the north) ſtill point to beauty, 

Still to the faireſt: for a handſome woman, 

Getting my ſoul aſide) it ſhould g0 hard, 95 
But 
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But I would ſtrain my body: Yet to her, 
Unleſs it be her own free gratitude, 


Hopes ye ſhall die, and thou, tongue, rot within me, 
Ere I infringe my faith: now to my reſcue, [ Exit. 


4 x 
END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


AC T II. S O ENB I. 


Enter Duke purſued by Petruchio, Antonio, and 
that faction. 


Due. Vov will not all oppreſs me? 
Ant. Kill him i' th' wanton eye: let me come 
to him. 
Duke. Then you ſhall buy me e dearly, 
Petr. Say you ſo, Sir? | 
Ant, I ſay, cut his wezond, ſpoil his peeping : : 
Have at your love-ſick heart, Sir. 


Enter Don John. 


John. Sure tis fighting. 

My friend may be engag'd: Fie, gentlemen, 

"This is 'unmanly odds, 3 

er falls, Don John beftrides him. 
Ants 
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Ant. T'1l ſtop your mouth, Sir. 
John. Nay, then have at thee freely : 
There's a plumb, Sir, to ſatisfy your longing, 
Petr. Away; I hope I have ſped him : here 
comes reſcue, 
We ſhall be endanger'd : Where's Antonio ? 
Ant. 1 muſt have one thruſt more, Sir. 
John. Come up to me. mf. 
Ant. A miſchief confound your fingers, 
Petr. How is it? 5 
Ant. Well. 
H'as given me my quietus eft ; I felt him 
In my ſmall guts; I'm ſure Was feez'd me; 
This comes of ſiding with you, 
2 Gent, Can you go, Sir? 
Ant. 1 ſhould go, man, if my head were e off, 
Never talk of going. 
Petr. Come, all ſhall be well then, 
I hear more reſcue coming. ¶ Trampling within. 


Enter the Duke's Jadlion. 


155 Let's turn back then: 

My ſcull's uncloven yet, let me but 1 
Petr. Away for heaven's ſake vith! him. [ Exit. 
Fobn. How 3 is it? 


I 112 | Duke, 
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Duke. Well, Sir, 

Only a little ſtagger'd. 

Dake's Fa#. Let's purſue *em. 
Duke. No, not a man, I charge ye: Thanks, 
good coat, 
Thou haſt ſav'd me a ſhrewd welcome : was F 

put home too, 

With a good mind, Pm ſure ont, 
John. Are you ſafe, then? 
Duke. My thanks to you, brave Sir, whoſe | 

timely valour, 

And manly courteſy came to my reſcue, 

John. You had foul play offer'd you, and ſhame 
befal him, FL 

That can paſs by oppreſſion. 

Duke. May I crave, Sir, 
But thus much honour more, to know your name? 
And him I am ſo bound to? 

John. For the bond, Sir, 

"Tis every good man's tye: To know me ; farther 

Will little profit ye ; I am a ſtranger, 

My country Spain, my name Don John, a gentleman 

That came abroad to travel. | 

Dude. I have heard, Sir, 

Much worthy mention of you, yet I find 

Fame ſhort of what you are. John. 
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Jobn. You. are pleaſed, Sir, 
To expreſs your courteſy : May I demand 
As freely what you are, and what miſchance 
Caſt you into this danger? 
Duke. For this preſent 
I muſt deſire your pardon : You ſhall know me 
Ere it be long, Sir, and a nobler thanks, 
Than now my will can render. 
Fobn. Your will's your own, Sir. 
Duke. What is't you look for, Sir ? have you 
loſt any thing ? | | 
John. Only my hat i th'ſcuffle; are theſe fellows | 
Were night-ſnaps. | 
Duke. No, believe, Sir ; Pray uſs mine, 
For 'twill be hard to find your own now. 
John. No, Sir, | | 
Duke. Indeed ye ſhall, [can command another z 
I do beſeech you, honour me. 
John. Well, Sir, then I will, 
And ſo I'll take my leave. 
Duke. Within theſe few days 
T hope I ſhall be happy in your knowledge. 
Till when I love your memory. ¶ Exit cum ſuis. 
John. J yours, . 


Enter 
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ied Enter Don Frederick. 

This is ſome noble fellow. 

Fred. Tis his Wages 5 ſure. 

Don John. 8 

John. Don Frederick: oe 

Fred, Y are fairly met, Sir. 1 
I thought ye had been a bat-fowling: pr yitice 

„„ 

What revelations haſt thou had to- night, 

That home was never thought of: 

John. Revelations! 
PII tell thee, Frederick: But, 1.0000 I tell thee, 
Settle thy underſtanding. ; 
Fred. Tis prepar'd, Sir, 
John. Why, then, mark what ſhall follow : 
This night, Frederick, 
This baudy night---- 
Fred. I thought no leſs: 
John. This blind night, 

What doſt thou think I have got? 
Fred. The pox, it may be. 
John. Would *twere no worſe: you talk of 

revelations ; 


(A 


I have got a revelation will reveal me 
An errant coxcomb whilſt I live, | 
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Fred. What is't ? 
Thou haſt loſt nothing ? 
John. No, I have got, I tell thee, 
Fred. What haſt thou got ? 
John. One of the infantry, a child, 
Fred. How ? 
John. A chopping child, man. 
Fred. Give you joy, Sir. 
John. A lump of lewdneſs, Frederick, that's 
the tiSth on't : 
This town's abominable. 
Fred.] ſtill told ye, John, 
Your whoring muſt come home ; ; I counſel you: 
But, where no grace is - 
John. 'Tis none of mine, man. 
Fred. Anſwer the pariſh ſo. 
John. Cheated in troth. 
Peeping into a houſe, by v. hom I know not, 
Nor where to find the place again; no, Frederick, 
"Tis no poor one, 
That's my beſt comfort, for't has brought about it 


Enough to make it, man. \ 
Fred. Where is't ? | 
John. At home. 
Fred. A ſaving voyage: but what will you a fy, 
Signior, 


To 
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To him that, ſearching out your ſerious worſhip, 


Has met a ſtranger fortune? 
John. How, good Frederick ? 
A militant girl to this boy would hit it. 


Fred. No, mine's a nobler venture; "wal do 


| you think, Sir, 
Of a diſtreſſed lady, one whoſe beauty 
Would over-ſell all Italy? 
1 John. Where is ſhe ?----- 
Fred. A woman of that rare behaviour, 
So qualifi'd, as admiration 
Dwells round about her; of that perfet b 
John. Ay marry, Sir! 
Fred. That admirable carriage, 
That ſweetneſs in diſcourſe; young as the morning, 
Her bluſhes ſtaining his. 
John. But where's this creature ? 
Shew me but that. 
Fred. That's all one, ſhe's forth: coming, 
I have her ſure, boy. | 
Jahn. Hark ye, Frederick, 
What truck betwixt my infant ? 
Fred. Tis too light, Sir, 
Stick to your charge, good Don John, I am well, 
John. But is there ſuch a wench? 


M 2 | Fred. 
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Fred. Firſt tell me this, 

Did you not lately as you walk'd along, 

Diſcover people that were armed any likely 

To do offence ? | 
John. Yes marry, and they urg' it as far as 

they had ſpirit. 1 
Fred. Pray go forward. 
Jobn. A gentleman I found engag'd amongſt' em: 

It ſeems, of noble breeding, I'm ſure brave mettle, 

As I return'd to look you, I ſet in to him, 

And without hurt (I thank heaven) reſcu'd him. 

Fred. My work's done then: 

And now to ſatisfy you, there i is a woman, 

Oh John ! there is a woman 
John. Oh where is ſhe ? 

Fred. And one of no leſs worth, than I told ye; 

And, which is more, fal'n under my protection. 
John. Iam glad of that; forward, ſweet Frederick. 
Fred. And which is more than that, by this 

| night's wandring, 

And, which is moſt of all, ſhe is at home too, Sir. 
John. Come, let's be gone, then. 
Fred. Yes, but ' tis moſt certain, 

You cannot ſee her, John, 
John. Why? 

Fred. She has ſworn me, 
| 85 That 
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That none elſe ſhall come near her: not my mother, 
Till ſome doubts are clear'd. 

John. Not look upon her ! What chamber is 

ſhe in ? 

Fred. In ours. 

John. Let's go, I ſay: 

A woman's oaths are wafers, break with making, 
| They muſt for modeſty a little: we all know it. 

Fred. No, I'll aſſure you, Sir, 

John. Not ſee her? 1 
I ſmell an old dog trick of yours. Well, Frederick, 
You talk'd to me of whoring, let's have fair play, 
Square dealing I would wiſh ye. 

Fred. When 'tis come 
(Which I know never will be) to that idue, | 
Your ſpoon ſhall be as deep as mine, Sir, 

John. Tell me, 

And tell me true, is the cauſe honourable | ? 
Or for your eaſe ? 

Fred. By all our friendſhip, John, 

"Tis honeſt, and of great end, 

John. I am anſwer'd : | 
But let me ſee her tho?; leave the. door open 
As you go in. 

Fred. I dare not. 


15 
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John. Not wide open, 
But juſt ſo, as a jealous huſband 
Would level at his wanton wife —— 
Fred. That courteſy, 
If ye deſire no more, and keep it arial, 
I dare afford ye: come, 'tis now near morning. 
[ Exeunt. 


4 CERNER I. 
Enter Peter and Anthony, 

Pet. Nay, the old woman's gone too. 

Ant. She's a catter-wauling 
Amongſt the gutters ; but conceive ye, Peter, 
Where our good maſters ſhould be ? 

Pet. Where they ſhould be, 
I do conceive, but where they are good Anthony 

Ant. Ay, there it goes: my _ s bo-peeps 


with me, | 
With his ſly popping in and out again, 
Argu'd a cauſe,---hark ! [ Lute ſounds, 


Pet. What? 
Ant. Doſt not hear a lute? 
Again! 
Pet. Where is't ? | | 
Ant. Above, in my maſter's chamber. 


Pet, 
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Pet. There's no creature: he hath the key 
himſelf, man. YE 
Ant. This is his lute : let him have it. | 
| p [Sing within a little. 
Pet. I grant you; but who ſtrikes it? | 
Ant. An admirable voice too, hark you. 
Pet. Anthony, 
Art ſure we are at home? 
Ant. Without all doubt, Peter. 
Pet. Then this muſt be the devil. 
Ant. Let it be. 
Good devil ſing again: O dainty*devil ? 
Peter, believe it, a moſt delicate W 
The ſweeteſt devil 


Enter Frederick and Don John. 


Fred. If you would leave peeping. 

John. I cannot, by no means. 

Fred. Then come in ſoftly ; | 
And as you love your faith, preſume no farther 
Than ye have promiſed. 

John. Baſco. | 

Fred. What make you up ſo early, Sir? 

John. You, Sir, in your contemplations ! 

Pet. 0 pray yo peace, Sir. | 
M4 Fred. 
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Fred. Why peace, Sir ? 
Pet. Do you hear? | 5 
John. Tis your lute. She's playing on't. 
Ant. The houſe is haunted, Sir; 
For this we have heard this half year. 
Fred. Ye ſaw nothing? 
Ant. Not I. 
Pet. Nor I, Sir. 
Fred, Get you our breakfaſt then, 
And make no words on't; we'll undertake mag ſpirit, | 


If it be one. 


Ant. This is no devil, Peter, | 
Mum, there be bats abroad. [Exeunt ambo. 
Fred. Stay, now ſhe ſings. 
John. An angels voice I'll ſwear. 
Fred, Why did'ſt thou ſhrug ſo? 
Either allay this heat; or as I live 
I will not truſt you. | TR. 
John. Paſs ; I warrant ye. [Exeunt. 


Enter I/ Conſtantia. 


Con. To curſe thoſe ſtars that men fay govern us, 
To rail at fortune, to fall out with fate, 
And tax the gen'ral world, will help me hive t 
Alas! I am the ſame ſtill, neither are they 


Subject 
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dubject to helps or hurts; our own deſires 
Are our own fates; our own ſtars, all our fortunes, 


YE as we ſway em, ſo abuſe or bleſs us. 


Enter Frederick, and Don John peeping, 


Fred. peace to your meditations. 
John. Pox upon you, 
Stand out o' th' light. 
Con. I crave your mercy, Sir; 
My mind o'ercharged with care made me un- 
mannerly. 
Fred. Pray you ſet that mind at reſt, all mal 
be perfect. 
John. I like the body rarely; a handſome 10 
A wondrous handſome body; would ſhe would turn: 
See, and that ſpightful puppy be not got 
Between me and my light again. | 
Fred. Tis done, | 
As all that you command ſhall be: the gentleman 
1s ſafely off all danger. 
Jahn. Rare creature 
Con. How ſhall I thank you, Sir ? how ſatisfy ? 
Fred. Speak ſoftly, gentle lady, all's rewarded; 
Now does he melt like marmalade.  [afſide. 
John. Nay, tis certain, t Gies b 
; | Thou 
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Thou art the ſweeteſt woman, that eyes e'er 
look'd on. 
Fred. Has none diſturb'd you? 
Con. Not any, Sir, nor any! ſound come near me, 
1 thank your care. 
Fred. Tis well. 1 
John. I would fain pray now. Laſide. 
But the devil, and that fleſh there, O th' world! 
What are we made to ſuffer ? 
Fred. He'll enter ; 
Pull i in your head and be hang'd. 
Jobn. Hark ye, Frederick, 
T have brought you home your pack-ſaddle. 
Fred. Pox upon you. 
Con. Nay, let him enter: fie, my lord the lake , 
Stand peeping at your friends! 
Fred. You are cozen'd lady. 
Here's no duke. 
Con. I know him full well, Signior. 
John. Hold thee there, wench. 
Fred. This mad-brain'd fool will ſpoil all, 
Con. I do beſeech your grace come in. 
John. My grace! 
There was a word of comfort. 


Fred. 
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Fred. Shall he enter, 
Who e'er he be? | 
Fobn. Well followed Frederick. 
Con. With all my heart. 
1 Enter Don John. 
Fred. Come in then. 
John. Bleſs you lady, 
Fred. Nay, ſtart not, though he be A e 
to you, 
He's of a noble ſtrain, my kinſman, lady, 
My countryman, and fellow- traveller; 
One bed contains us ever, one purſe feeds us, 
And one faith free between us; do not fear him, 
He's truly honeſt. 
Fohn. That's a lye. [afde 
Fred. And truſty : | 
Beyond your wiſhes; valiant to defend, 
And modeſt to converſe with, as your bluſhes, 
Fohn. Now may I hang myſelf; this commen- 
dation 
Has broke the neck of all my hopes; for now 
Muſt J cry, no forſooth, and ay forſooth, and 
ſurely, 
And truly as I live, and as I am honeſt. 
Was done theſe things for nonce too; for he knows, 
Like 
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Like a moſt envious raſcal as he is, 


; I am not honeſt 


This way: h'as watch'd his time, 
But I ſhall quit him. 
Con. Sir, I credit you: _ 
Fred. Go ſalute her, John. 
John. Plague o' your commendations. 
Con. Sir, I ſhall now deſire to be a trouble. 
John. Never to me, ſweet lady, thus I ral 
My faith, and ali my ſervice, 
Con. One word, Signior. 
Jobn. Now tis impoſſible I mould be honeſt, | 
What points ſhe at? my leg, I warrant; or 
My well-knit body: ſit faſt, Don Frederick. 
Fred. "Twas given him by that gentleman 
You took ſuch care of, his own in aut Lth! 
ſcuffle, | | 
Con. With much joy may he wear it: tis a tight 
one, 

I can aſſure you, gentlemen; and right nappy 
May he be in all fights, for that noble nt. | 
Fred Why do ye bluſh? _ | 

Con. T had almoſt cozened me; 
For not to lye, when 1 ſaw that, I look'd for 
Another owner of it: but tis well, 
TEE Fred, 
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Fred. Who's there? | [Knock within. 
Stand you a little cloſe: come in, Sir. 


Enter Anthony, 


Now what's the news with you? 
Ant. There is a gentleman without 
Would ſpeak with Don John. 
John. Who, Sir? 
Ant. I do not know, Sir, but he fhawn a man 
Of no mean reckoning. 
John. Let him ſhew his name, 7 
And then return a little wiſer. [Exit Anthony. 
Fred. How do you like her, John? 
| Fobn, As well as you, Frederick, 
For all I am honeſt; you ſhall find it too. 
Fred. Art thou not honeſt? _ 
John. Art thou an aſs? | 
« And modeſt as her bluſhes p'» what a blockhead 
Would e'er have popp'd out ſuch a dry apology 
For his dear friend? and to a gentlewoman, 
A woman of her youth, and delicacy ? 
'Theſe are arguments to draw them to abhor us. 
An honeſt moral man! 'tis for a conſtable: 
A handſome man, a wholeſome man, a tough man, 
A liberal man, a likely man, a man 


Made 
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Made up like Hercules, unſlack'd with ſervice : 
The ſame to-night, to-morrow night, the next 
night, 
And ſo to perpetuity of pleaſures; 
Theſe had been things to hearken to, things 
catching; 
But you have ſuch a ſpic'd e e 
Such qualms upon your worſhip's conſcience, 
Such chilblains in your blood, that all things 
prick you, 
Which nature, and the liberal world makes cuſtom 3 
And nothing but fair honour, O ſweet honour! 
Hang up your eunuch honour: that J was truſty, 
And valiant, were things well put in; but modeſt! 
A modeſt gentleman! O wit, where waſt thou? 
Fred. J am ſorry, John. | 
Fohn. My lady's gentlewoman 
Would laugh me to a ſchool-boy, make me bluſh 
With playing with my cod-piece 8 fy on thee, 
A man of thy diſcretion! 7 
Fred. It ſhall be mended; 
And henceforth you ſhall have your due. 


Enter Anthony. 


Jobn. I look for't: how now, who is't ? 
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Ant. A gentleman of this city, 
And calls himſelf Petruchio, 
Fohn, T'll attend him. 
Enter Conſtantia. 
Can. How did he call himſelf ? 
Fred. Petruchio, 
Does it concern you ought ? 
Can. O gentlemen, | 
The hour of my deſtruction is come on me, 
I am diſcover'd, loſt, left to my ruin: 
As ever ye ha” Pity--=--- : 
Fobn. Do not fear, 
Let the great devil come, he tall come through 
me jirſt: 
Loſt here, and we about you! 
Fred. Fall before us! | 
Con. O my unfortunate eſtate, all angers 
Compar'd to his, to his- 
Fred. Let his, and all men's, | 
WhiPſt we have power and life, ſtand up for 
_ .._ heaven's ſake. 
Cen. I have offended heaven too; yet heaven 


JF: We are all evil: 


Ye 
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Vet heaven forbid we ſhould have our r deſerts; 


What is he? 199 
Con. Too, too near to my offence, Sir: yok 
O he will cut me piece- meal. | 
Fred. Tis no treaſon ? 
John. Let it be what it will: if he cut ere, 


Fl find him cut-work. 


Fred. He muſt buy you dear; 
With more than common lives. 
John. Fear not, nor weep : 


By heaven PIl fire the town before you perich,.” 


And then the more the merrier, we'll j jog with you; 

Fred. Come in, and dry your eyes. 

Fobn. Pray no more weeping, 19 15 
Spoil a ſweet face for nothing! my return F 
Shall end all this I warrant you, 

Con. Heaven grant it may. E A) 
L Eaeust. 


$.C BN FE III, 
Enter Petruchio with a % + ok 5 
Petr. This man mould be of quality and worth, 


By Don Alvaro's letter; for he gives 


No ſlight recommendations of him: 
I'll e'en make uſe of him. 1 
| 1 | Enter 
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John. Save you, Sir: I am ſorry 
My buſineſs was ſv unmannerly, to make you 
Wait thus long here. 
Petr. Occafions muſt be ſery'd, Sir: 
But is your name Don John? 
John. It is, Sir. 
Petr. Then, 
Firft for your own brave ſake t muſt embrace you: 
Next, for the credit of your noble friend 
\ Hernando de Alvaro, make ye mine: | 
Who lays his charge upon me in this letter 
To look you out, and, 
Whilſt your occaſions make you refident 


In this place, to ſupply you, love and Honour you; 
Which had I known ſooner----= 
John. Noble Sir, | 
| Yow'll make my thanks too poor: I wear a ſword, 
Sir, | . 
And have a ſervice to be ſtill diſpos'd of, 
As you ſhall pleaſe command it. 
Petr, That manly courteſy is half my buſineſs, Sir, 
And to be ſhort, to make you know I honour you, 


And in all points believe your worth-like oracle; . 
This day Petruchio, 2 e 


VOI. I. N 


177 


A man 
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A man that may command the ſtrength of this 
place, 
Hazard the boldeſt ſpirits, hath made Aalen 
Only of you, and in a noble office. | 
John. Forward, I am free to entertain it. 
Petr. Thus then: | 
I do beſeech you mark me. 
John. I ſhall, Sir. 
Petr. Ferrara's duke, would I might call him 
_ worthy, 
But that he has raz'd out from his Gy 
As he has mine with infamy. This man, 
Rather this powerful monſter, we being left 
But two of all our houſe, to ſtock our memories, 
My ſiſter Conſtantia and myſelf; with arts and 
witchcrafts, (= 
Vows, and ſuch oaths heaven has no mercy for, 
Drew to diſhonour this weak maid, by ſtealth, 
And ſecret paſſages I knew not of ; | 
Oft he obtain'd his wiſhes, oft abus'd her, 
I am aſham'd to ſay the reſt: this purchas'd, 
And his hot blood allay'd, he left ow, 
And all our name to ruin. 80 
John. This was foul play, 
And ought to be rewarded ſo. js 
| . Petr. 
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Petr. I hope ſo; 
He ſcap'd me yeſternight : 
Which if he dare again adventure for- — 
Jobn. Pray, Sir, what commands have you to 
lay on me? 

Petr. Only thus; by word of at to carry bim 
A challenge from me, that ſo, if he have honour 
in him, | 
We may decide all difference branes. us. 
John. Fair, and noble, 

And I will do it home: When ſhall I viſit you? 

Petr. Pleaſe you this 3 I will ride with 

du; | 
For, at a caſtle ſix miles hence, we are ſure 


4 


4 To find him. 


John. I'll be ready. 
Petr. My man ſhall wait here, 
To conduct you to my houſe. 


John. 1 ſhall not fail you, Sir, Ln Pexruchio. 


Enter F rederick. 


Fred. How now? 
John. All's well, and deines than ahem could ſt 
expect, for this wench here is certainly no maid ; 
and I have hopes ſhe is the ſame that our two 
| MY x curious 
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curious coxcombs have been ſo long a- hunting 
after. | 

Fred. Why do ye hope ſo? 

John. Why? becauſe firſt ſhe is no maid, and 
next becauſe ſhe's handſome; there are two rea- 
ſons for you : now do you find out a third, a better 
if you can, For take this, Frederick, for a cer- 


_ tain rule, ſince ſhe loves the ſport, ſhe'll never give 


it over; and therefore (if we have good _ in 
time may fall to our ſhares. 

Fred. Very pretty reaſons indeed But! thought 
you had known ſome particular, that made you 
conclude this to be the woman. 

Fohn. Yes, I know her name is Conſtantia, 
Fred. That now is ſomething; but I cannot be- 


lieve her diſhoneſt for all this: ſhe has 1 not one 


looſe thought about her. | 
John. It's no matter, ſhe's looſe i'th' hilts, by 
heaven. There has been ſtirring, fumbling with 
linen, Frederick. | 
Fred. There may be ſuch a lip. 
John. And will be, Frederick, whilſt the old 
game's a- foot. I fear the boy, too, will prove hers 
I took up. 
Fred. Good circumſtances may cure all this yet, 


1 | bh John. 
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John. There thou hit'ſt it, Frederick; come let's 
walk in, and comfort her ; that ſhe is here is no- 
thing yet ſuſpected. Anon I ſhall tell thee why 
her brother came, (who, by this light, is a noble 
fellow) and what honour he has done to me, a 
ſtranger, in calling me to ſerve him. 'There be 

Irons Ong, for one, on my word, Frederick. 


[Exeunt, | 


END OF THE SECOND ACT, 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Enter Landlady and Anthony. 


Land. COME, Sir, who is it keeps your maſter 
company? | 

Ant. I ſay to you, Don John. 

Land. I ſay what woman? 
Ant. I ſay ſo too. 
Land. I ſay again I will know. 
Ant. I fay tis fit you ſhouid, 
Land. And I tell thee he has a woman here. 9 
Ant. And ! tell thee 'tis then the better for him. 

: Land. Was ever gentlewoman 


N z So 
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So frumpt off with a fool? well, ſaucy Sirrah, 

I will know who it is, and to what purpoſe ; 

I pay the rent, and I will know how my houſe 
Comes by theſe inflammations: if this geer hold, 
Beſt hang a ſign-poſt up, to tell the Signiors, 
Here ye may have lewdneſs at livery. 


Enter Frederick. 


Ant. Twould be a great eaſe to your age. 

Fred. How now? 

Why, what's the matter, landlady ? 
Land. What's the matter! 

Ye uſe me decently among ye, gentlemen. 
Fred. Who has abus'd her? you, Sir? 
Land. Od's my witneſs, . 

I will not be thus treated, that I will not. 
Ant. I gave her no ill language. 

Land. Thou lyeſt lewdly. 
Thou took'ſt me up at every word J ſpoke, 
As I had been a maukin, a flirt gillian; 


And thou think'ſt, becauſe thou canſt write and read, 
Our noſes muſt be under thee. | 


Fred. Dare you, Sirrah ? 
Ant. Let but the truth be known, Sir, I beſeech you; 
She raves of wenches, and I know not what, Sir. 


Land, 
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. Land. Go too, thou know'ſt too well, thou 
wicked varlet, | 
Thou inſtrument of evil. e 
Ant. As I live, Sir, ſhe's ever thus till dinner. 
Fred. Get you in, I'll anſwer you anon, „ 
8 [Exit Anthony. 
Now your grief, what is't? for I can gueſs----- 
Land. You may, with ſhame enough, 
If there were ſhame amongſt ye; nothing thought 
; . 1 iS: 
But how ye may abuſe my houſe: not ſatisfied 
With bringing home your baſtards to undo me, 
But you muſt grill your whores here too; my 
| patience, 
Becauſe I bear, and bear, and carry all, 
And as they ſay, am willing to groan under, 
_ Muſt be your make-ſport now. 
Fred. No more of theſe words, 
No more murmurings, lady; for you know 
That I know ſomething. I did ſuſpe@ your anger, 
But turn it preſently and handſomely, 
And bear yourſelf diſcreetly to this woman, 
For ſuch a one there is indeed, 
Land. Tis well, ſon. 
. N4 
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Fred. Leave off your devil's mattins, and your 
melancholies, 
Or we ſhall leave our lodgings. 
Land. You have much need 
To uſe theſe vagrant ways, and to much profit : 
You had that might content 
(At home within yourſelves too) right good, gen- 
tlemen, 
Wholeſome, and you ſaid handſome. But you 
gallants, | 
Beaſt that I was to believe you---- 
Fred. Leave your ſuſpicion ; - 
For as I live there's no ſuch ching. 
Land. Mine honour; | 
And 'twere not for mine honour. 
Fred. Come, your honour, 
Your houſe, and you too, if you dare believe me, 
Are well enough: ſleek up yourſelf, leave crying; 
For I muſt have ye entertain this lady 
With all civility, ſhe well deſerves it, 
| Together with all ſervice : I dare truſt you, 
For I have found you faithful: when you know her, 
You will find your own fault ; no more words; but 
do it. | 
Land. You know you may command me. 
7 Enter 
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; Enter Don John. * 
John. Worſhipful lady, 
How does thy velvet ſcabbard ? by this _— 
Thou lookeſt moſt amiably: now could 1 willingly 
(And 'twere not for abuſing thy Genen print 
there,) | 
Venture my body with these N 
Land. You'll leave this roguery, 
When you come to my years. 
John. By this light, | 
Thou art not above fifteen yet, a meer en 
Thou haſt not half thy teeth—— 
Fred. Prithee, John, 
Let her alone, ſhe has been vex'd already : 
She'll grow ſtark mad, man. 
John. I wou'd fain ſee her mad, 
An old mad woman------ 
Fred. Prithee be patient. 
John. Is like a miller's mare, troubled wi'th 
tooth-ach; 
She makes the rareſt faces. 
Fred. Go, and do it, 
And do not mind this fellow. 
[Exit Landlady, and comes back again PT 
Jon. What, ** 
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Nay, then it is decreed : though hills were ſet on 
hills, | 
And ſeas met ſeas, to guard thee, I would through. 

Land. Od's my witneſs, if ye ruffle me, Pll 
ſpoil your ſweet face for you, that I will: go, go 
to the door, there's a RIPE there would 
ſpeak with you. 

John. Upon my life Petruchio; good, dear land 
lady, carry him into the dining-room, ang Pl 
wait upon him preſently : 

Land. Well, Don John, the time will come that 

I ſhall be even with you. [ Exit. 
Fon. I muſt be gone: yet if my project hold, 

You ſhall not ftay behind: I'll rather truſt 
A cat with ſweet milk, Frederick; by her face, 


Enter Conſtantia, 


I feel her fears are working. 
Con. Is there no way, 
1 do beſeech you, think yet, to divert 
This certain danger? 
Fred. Tis impoſſible: 
Their honours are engag' d. 
Con, Then there muſt be murder, 
Which, gentlemen, I ſhall no ſooner hear of, 
Than 
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Than make one in't: you way, if you pleaſe, Sir, 
Make all go leſs- 
John. Lady, were't mine own cauſe, 
I could diſpenſe ; but loaden with my friends en 
I muſt go on, though general maſſacres, 
As much I fear 
Con, Do ye hear, Sir ? for heaven's ſake, 
Let me requeſt one favour of you. 
Fred. Yes, any thing, 
Con. This gentleman I find is too reſolute, 
Too hot and fiery for the cauſe : as ever 
You did a virtuous deed, for honour's ſake, 
Go with him and allay him: your fair temper, 
A noble diſpoſition, like with'd ſhowers, 
May quench thoſe eating fires, that would pelt 
all elſe. | 
I ſee in him deſtruction. 
Fred. I will do it, and 'tis a wiſe conſideration, 
To me a bounteous fayour ; hark * John, 
I will go with ye. Ek 
John. No. 
Fred. Indeed J will, 
Vou go upon a hazard; no denial? 
For as 1 live PU 80. 
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John. Then make ye ready, 

For I am ſtrait on ho:ſe-back. 
Fred. My ſword on, and 

Fam as ready as you : what my beſt labour, 

With all the art I have can work upon *em, 

Be ſure of, and expect a fair end: the old "gy 

woman 

Shall wait upon ye; ſhe is diſcreet and ſecret, 

You may truſt her in all points. | 
Con. Ve are noble; 

And ſo I take my leave. 

John. I hope, lady, a happy iſſue for all this. 
Con. All heaven's care upon ye, and my prayers. 
John. So, 

Now my mind's at reſt. 
Fred. Away, tis late, John. LExeunt. 


ie en . 

Enter Antonio, Surgeon, and a Gentleman. 
Gent. What ſymptoms do you find in him? 
Sur. None, Sir, dangerous, if he'd be rul'd : 

Gent. Why! what does he do? 
Sur. Nothing that he ſhould. Firſt, he will let 


no liquor wy but vine, and then he has a fancy 
. 1441 : "It N 1 
that 


— o 
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that he muſt be dreſt always to the tune of Nn 
Dory : nb 1 107 
Gent. How to the tune of john e 
Fur. Why, he will have fidlers, and make che 
play and ſing it to him all the while, „ 
Gent. An odd fancy indeed. 
Ant. Give me ſome wine. 


Sur. I told you ſo------'Tis death, Sipt i I. 


Ant. Tis a horſe, Sir. Doſt think I ſhall reco- 


ver with the help of barley-water only? 

Gent. Fy, Antonio, you muſt be govern'd. ory 
Ant. Why, Sir, he feeds me with nothing but 

rotten roots, and drown'd chickens, ſtew'd Peri- 

craniums, and Pia-maters ; and when J go to bed, 


(by heaven 'tis true, Sir) he rolls me up in lints 


with labels at 'em, that I am juſt the man i tie 
almanack ; my head and face js Arzes place. 
Sur. Will't pleaſe you to let your friends ſee 
Fou open'd ? F. 
Ant. Will't pleaſe you, Sir, to give me a brim- 
mer? J feel my body open enough for that. 
Give it me, or I'll die upon thy hand, and ſpoil 
thy cuſtom. 
Sur. How, a brimmer ? 


Ant, Why, look ye, Sir, thus t. am 3 Kill; | 


I can 
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I can get nothing that I want. In how long time\ 
canſt thou cure me? 
Sur. In forty days. 
Ant. I'll haue a dog ſhall lick me whole in 
twenty. 
In how long canſt thou kill me? 
Sur. Preſently. | 
Ant. Do't, that's the ſhorter, and there's more 
delight in't. | 
Gent. You muſt have patience, 
Ant. Man, I muſt have buſineſs; this fooliſh fel- 
low hinders himſelf; I have a dozen raſcals to 
hurt within theſe five days. Good man-mender, 
ſtop me up with parſly like ſtuff d wee, and _ 


me walk abroad. 


Sur. Ye ſhall walk ſhortly. 

Ant. I will walk preſently, Sir, and leave your 
ſalads there, your green ſalves and your oils ; Pl! 
to my old diet again, ſtrong food, and rick ne, 
and try what that will do. D191 

Sur. Well, go thy ways, thou art the maddeſt 
old fellow I e'er yet met with [Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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8 N E III. 
Enter Conſtantia and Landlady. | 


Con. have told you allI can, and more than yet 
'Thoſe gentlemen know of me ; but are they 
Such ſtrange creatures, ſay you? | 

Land. There's the younger, | 
Don John, the errant'ſt Jack in all this clas 4 
The other, time has blaſted, yet he will ſtoop, 
If not o'erflown, and freely on the quarry 3 
H'as been a dragon in his days. But Tarmont, 


Don Jenkin, is the devil himſelf, the dog-days, 


The moſt incomprehenſive whoremaſter, 
Twenty a night is nothing: the truth is, 
Whoſe chaſtity he chops upon, he cares not. 
He flies at all; baſtards upon my conſcience, 
He has now in making multitudes : the laſt night 
He brought home one; I pity her that bore it, 
But we are all weak veſſels. Some rich woman 
(For wiſe I dare not call her) was the mother, 
For it was hung with jewels ; the bearing cloth 
No leſs than crimſan velvet. | 
Con. How ? . 
Land. Tis true, lady. 
Con. Was it a boy too? 
Land. 
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Land. A brave boy ; deliberation 
And jud gment ſhew'din's getting, as PII ſay for him; 
He's as well pac'd for that ſpoi t----- 
Con. May 1 ſee it? 5 5 
For there is a neighbour of mine, a gentlewoman, 
Has had a late miſchance, which willingly 
I would know further of; now if you pleaſe 
To be fo courteous to me. 
Land. Ye ſhall ſee it: 
But what do you think of theſe men, now you 
know *em ? 
Be wiſe, 
You may repent too late elſe ; I but tell you 
For your own good, and as you will find it, lady. 
Con. I am advis'd, | 
Land. No more ht then; do that, 
And inſtantly, I told you of ; be ready, 
Don John, I'll fit you for your frumps. 
Con. But ſhall I ſee this child? 
Land. Within this half hour: 
| Let's in, and there think better. [Exeunt: 


FONT Wo. 
Enter Petruchio, Don John and Frederick. 


Fobn. Sir, he is worth your knowledge, and a 
_ gentleman | ((If 
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(If 1 that lo much love him may commend him) 
That's full of honour ; and one, if foul play 
Should fall upon us, for which feat 1 brought him, 
Will not fly back for fillips. 
Petr. Ye much honour me; og 
And once more 1 pronounce ye both mine, 1955 by 
Fred. Stay, what troop 115 
Is that below i' th” valley there? 
John. Hawking, I take it. 
Petr. They are ſo; *tis the duke, "tis even he, 
| gentlemen : F 
Sirrah, draw back the horſes till we call. ye, = 
I know-him by his company. hy 
Fred. I think too 
He bends up this way. 
Petr. So he does. 
John. Stand you ſtill W 
Within that covert, till I call: he comes 
Forward; here will I wait him: to your places, 


Petr: | need no more inſtruct you. 
John. Fear me not. [Exeunt Petr. and F red. 
F Enter Duke and his faction. 


Duke. Feed the hawks up, N 
We'll fly no more to day: O my bleſt fortune ! 1 
Have I ſo fairly met the man? 5 ih 


Val. I. O baroiiftog John, 
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Jon. Ye have, Sir, 
And him you know by this. 
Dufte. Sir, all the OTIS 
And love------ 
Jobn. I do beſeech your grace tay there, and 
Diſmiſs your train a little. | 
Duke. Walk aſide, 
And out of hearing, I command you; 
Now, Sir, be plain. 
John. I will, and ſhort; 
Ye have wrong'd a gentleman, beyond all Juſtice, 
Beyond the mediation of all friends. 
Duke. The man, and manner of (wrong? 
John. Petruchio ; ö 
The wrong, you Give diſhonoured his. alter. 
Duke. Now ſtay you, Sir, 
And hear me a little: this gentleman's | 
Sifter that you nam'd, 'tis true, I have long loy'd; 
As true I have enjoy'd her: no leſs truth 


1 have a child by her. But that ſhe, or he, 


Or any of that family are tainted; 


_ Suffer diſgrace or ruin, by my pleaſures, 


J wear a ſword to fatisfy the world no, 
And himin this cauſe when hepleaſes: for know, Sir, 


She 1 is my wite, contracted before heaven, 


(A witneſs 
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{A witneſs I owe more tye to, than her brother) 
Nor will 1 fly from that name, which long ſince 


Had had the churches approbation, | 


But for his jealous nature. 


4 e 


John. Your pardon, Sir; I am fully ſatisfied. 
Duke. Dear, Sir, I Knew I ſhould convert you; 
had we 


But that rough man here now. too 


John. And you ſhall, Sir, | ry 
What, hoa, hoa, | 
Duke. I hope you have laid no W 


Enter Petruchio: 


Fobn. Only friends. 
Duke, My noble brother lens: : 
Come put your anger off, we'll have no fighting, 
Unleſs you will maintain I am unworthy, 
To bear that name. 
Petr. Do you ſpeak this heartily ? ? 
Due. Upon my ſoul, and truly; the firſt prieſt 
Shall put you out of theſe doubts. 
Petr. Now I love you, 
And I beſeech ye pardon my ſuſpieions ; ; 
You are now more than a brother, a brave friend too. 
'/obn.,,T he good man's, overjoy'd. | | 
b O 2 Enter 


| 
| 
[ 
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Enter Frederick. 


Fred. How now, how goes it? 
John, Why, the man has his mare again, and 
all's well. 
The duke profeſſes freely he's her huſband. 
Fred. Tis a good hearing. 
John. Yes, for a modeſt gentleman: I muſt pre- 
ſent you; | 


May it pleaſe your grace, 


To number this brave gentleman, my friend; 
And noble kinſman, mont the reſt of your 
ſervants. 
| Duke. O my brave friend; you | ſhower your 
bounties on me. 


Amongſt my beſt thoughts, vignlor; in which 


number 


Vou being worthily diſpos'd already, 


May freely place your friend. 
Fred. Your grace does me agreat deal of honour. 
Petr. Why this is wondrous happy : but now, 
brother, 


No comes the bitter to our ſweet: Conſtantia, 


Duke. Why, what of her? 
Pair. Nor what, nor where do I know: 
Wing'd 
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Wing'd with her 1 laſt night, e my 
knowledge, | 
| She quit my houſe, but whether------ 
Fred. Let not that------ 
Duke. No more, n Sir, I have heard too 
much. 
Petr. Nay, ſink not, 
She cannot be ſo loſt. 
John. Nor ſhall not; gentlemen, 


Be free again, the lady's found; that wile, Sir, 


Shows you diſtruſt your ſervant. 
Duke. I do beſeech you. © 


Fobn. You ſhall believe me, by my ſoul ſhe's ſafe. 
Fred. You may ſafely, 0 


John. And under noble uſage: this gentleman 
Met her in all her doubts laſt night, and to 'hig 
guard 


(Her fears being Wrahg upon her) the gave her 
| perſon, OURS 


Who waited on her to ourlod ging, where all reſpedt 
Civil and honeſt ſervice now attend her. 
Petr. You may believe now. | 
Duke. Yes I do, and ſtrongly ; 
Well, my good friends, or rather my good b 
e ""MF- n TOVL: "Por 
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For you have both vrefery'd me; when theſe virtues | 
Die in your friends remembrance------ 

John. Good your grace, 
Loſe no more time in compliments, tis too precious; 
I know it myſelf, there can be no hell 
To his that hangs upon his 46. 785 

Petr. He has bit it. 

Fred. To horſe again then, for this night PI crown 
With all the joys you wiſh for, 

Petr, Happy gentlemen. [Exeunt. 


Enter Franciſco, and a Man. 


Fran. This is the maddeſt miſchief, never fool 
was ever fo fubb'd off as J am, made ridiculous, 
and to myſelf, to my own aſs; truſt a woman, Pll 


truſt the devil firſt, for he dares be better than his 


word ſometimes. Pray tell me, in N e obſervance 
have I cer fail'd her? | 

Man. Nay, you can tell that beſt yourſelf, 
Fran. Let me conſider. 


Enter Don Frederick and Don John. 


Fred. Let them talk, we'll go on before. 
Fran. Where didſt thou meet Conſtantia, and 
this woman? 


Fred. 
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Fred. Conſtantia! What are theſe fellows ?- Sy, 


by all means. 

Man. Why, Sir, 1 met nt 4 in the great ſtreet 
that comes from the market- place, juſt at the 
turning by a goldſmith's ſhop. 
Fred. Stand ſtill, John, 

Fran. Well, Conſtantia has ſpun herſelf a fair 

thread now : 
What will her beſt friend think of this? 

Fred. John, I ſmell ſome juggling, John. 

Fohn. Yes, Frederick, I fear it will be proved ſa. 

Fran, But what ſhould the | reaſon be, doſt 
think, of this ſo ſudden change in her? 

Fred. Tis ſhe. | | 


Man. Why, truly I ſuſpe& ſhe has been entic'd 
to it by a ſtranger : 


John. Did you mark that, F rotleriak'd 
Fran. Stranger! Who? 


Man. A young gentleman that's newly come 
to town, 

Fred. Mark that too. 

John. Ves, Sir. | 

Fran. Why do you think ſo ? 

Man. Iheard her grave conductreſs twattle ſome- 
thing as they went along, that makes me g gueſs it. 


; 75 
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John. Tis ſhe," Frederick. 

Fred. But who that He is, "a TFT. 

Fran. I do not doubt to bolt em out, for they 
muſt certainly. be about the town. Ha! no morg 
words? come, let's be gone. 


[Excunt Fran. 5 Man; 
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Fred. Well. 

Fohn. Very well. 

Fred. Diſcteetly, 

John. Finely carried. 

Fred. Vou have no more of theſe tricks? 
John. Ten to one, Sir, I ſhall meet with em if 
Fou have. | 

Fred. Is this fair! 4 

John. Was it in you a friend's part to deal 


| double! ? I am no aſs, Don Frederick. 


Fred. And, Don John, it ſhall appear I am no 
ſool: diſgrace me to make yourſelf thus every 
woman's courteſy ? *tis boyiſh, *tis baſe, | 

Fobn. Tis falſe; I privy to this dog-trick ? clear 


| yourſelf, for! know well enough where the wind 


ſits; or as I have a liſe---- [ Trampling within. 
Fred. No more, they are coming; ſhew, no diſ- 
d let's quietly away; if ſhe be at home, our 
jealouſies 
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jealouſies are over; if not, you and | muſt bave.a 
farther parly, John. 14115 ni 368; 4; 

Fohn. Yes, Don Frederick, you may be ſure we 
ſhall : but where are theſe fellows !? pox on't, we 
have loſt —_ too in on een, like fools. 
Enter Duke and Petruchio. 


Duke. Come, gentlemen, let's go a little e fater; 
Suppoſe you have all miſtreſſes, and mend 
Your pace accordingly. | 
John. Sir, I ſhould be as glad of a miſtreſs as 
another man. | | * 
Fred. Ves, o'my conſcience vould'ſt 8 on 
of any other man's miſtreſs too; that I'll anſwer 


tor, 1997 += ee 
8 E E N 4. v. | 


Enter 8 awd bis Man, 


Ant. With all my gold? et 002 V5.0" 
Man. The trunk broken open, and all gone. 
Ant. And the mother in the plot? 
Aan. And the mother and all, 
Ant. And the devil and all: the mighex pox go 
with 'em; belike they thought I was no more of 
this 
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this world, and thoſe trifles would but diſturb my 
conſcience. 

Man. Sure they thought, Sir, you wou'd not 

live to diſturb them. 
Ant. Well, my ſweet miſtreſs, I'll try how hand- 
ſomely your ladyſhip can hang upon a pair of gal- 
lows; there's your maſter-piece, No imagination 
where they ſhadld be? | . 

Man. None Sir; yet we have ſearch'd all places 
we ſuſpected: I believe they have taken towards 
the port. 

Ant. Get me then a water-conjurer, one that 
can raiſe water-devils, I'll port 'em; play at duck 
and drake with my money! get me a conjurer, I 
ſay, enquire out a man that lets out devils. 

Man. I don't know where. 
Ant. In every ſtreet, Tom Fool, any blear'd ey'd 
people with red heads, and flat noſes, can perform 
it. Thou ſhalt know 'em by their half gowns, 
and no breeches, Find me out a conjurer, I ſay, 
and learn his price, how he will let his devils out 
by the day. TI have 'em again if they be above 
: ground, . 


SCENE 
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8 C E N E VI. 
Enter Duke, Petruchio, F rederick, and John. 


Petr. Your grace is welcome now to abe 
ſo you are all, gentlemen. _ 

John. Don Frederick, will you ſtep i in, and give 
the lady notice who comes to viſit . 

Petr. Bid her make haſte; we come to ſee no 
curious wench, a night gown will ſerve turn, 
Here's one that knows her nearer. , 

Fred. I'll tell her what you ſay, Sir. [Exit. 

Petr. Now will the ſport be to obſerve her al- 
terations, how betwixt fear and joy ſhe will behave 
herſelf. | 
Dude. Dear brother, I muſt entreat vou 


Petr. J conceive your mind, Sir, I will not 
chide her. 


Enter F rederick and Peter. 

John. How now? e:! | 

Fred. You may, Sir; not to abuſe your patichics 
longer, nor hold you off with tedious circum< 
ſtances; for you muſt Know------ 

Petr. What? = 

Duke. Where is ſhe ? 

Fred. Gone, Sir. 

a Sb Duke. 
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Due. How!” © 

Petr. What did you ſay, Sir ? 

Fred. Gone, by heaven remov d. The woman 
of the houſe too. 80 opt Sram 

Petr. What, that reverend old \ woman that tir d 


me with compliments? 5 
Fred. The very fame, On). oy \ 


John. Well, Don Frederick. th 
Fred. Don John, it is not well, But. 
Petr. Gone! N 


Fred. This fellow can 1 I lye not. 
Pet. A little after my maſter was departed, Sir, 
with this gentleman, my fellow and myſelf being 
| ſent on buſineſs, as we muſt think on purpoſe.---- 
Petr. Hang theſe circumſtances, they always 
ferve to uſher in ill ends. 
John. Now could I cat that rogue, {a 
angry. Gone! | 
Petr. Gone! 
Fred. DireQly gone, fied, ſhifted; what would 
you ha” me ſay? 
Duke. Well, gentlemen, wrong not my pod 
opinion. 
Fred. For your dukedom, Sir, I would not be 
a2 knave, 


John. 


— — — . . ̃ . . . — —— — — — 
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John. He that is, a rot run in his blood. 

Petr. But hark you, gentlemen, are you * 
you had her here? did you not dream this? 

John. Have you your noſe, Sir? 

Petr. Ves, Sir. 

John. Then we had her. 

Petr. Since you are ſo ſhort, believe your havin 8 
her ſhall ſuffer more conſtrudtion. 3 * 

John. Well, Sir, let it ſuffer. 7 

Fred. How to convince you, Sir, I can't ima- 
gine; but my life ſhall juſtify my Innocence, or 
fall with it. 
Dude. Thus then for we may be all 1 | 

Petr. Tis poſſible. | 

Duke. Here let's part until to-morrow this time ; ; 
we to our way to clear this doubt, and you to 
yours: pawning our honours then to We fene; 
when if ſne be not found | 

Fred. We ſtand enge d to anſwer any vorthy 
way we are call'd to. 

Duke. We aſk no more. 

Petr. To morrow certain. 

John. If we out- live this night, sir. 

[Ereunt Duke and Petruchio. 


Fred. 


"4 
"2 
4 


Nn 
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Fred, Come, Don John, v we have ee now 
to do. | | 

John. I am ſure I would have, 

Fred. If ſhe be not found, we muſt fight. 


John. I am glad on't, I have not t fought a _ 
while. 


Fred. If we . 
John. There's ſo much money ſav'd in lechery. 
Exeunt. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT, 


FD 
Enter 2d Conſtantia and her Mother. 


1H OLD, Cons, hold; for goodneſs hold; | 
T am in that deſertion of ſpirit for want of breath, 

that I am almoſt reduc'd to the neceſſity of not 
being able to defend myſelf againſt the inconve- 
nience of a fall, 

2 Con. Dear mother; let us go a little faſter to 
ſecure ourſelves from Antonio ; for my part I am 
in that terrible fright, that I can neither think, 
ſpeak, nor ſtand till, till we are ſafe on ſhip- 
board, and out of ſight of the ſhore, 


Moth. 
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Moth. Out of aght o' the ſhore! why, do you 

think I'll depatriate ? 

2 Con. Depatriate ! what's that? 

Moth. Why, you fool you, leave my country: 
what, will you never _ to oak out of the vuk 
gar road ? 

2 Con. Olord! this hard wad will undo us. 

Moth. As ] am a chriſtian, if it were to ſave my 
honour, (which is ten thouſand times dearer to me 
than my life) I would not be hag of. ſo odious a 
thought. 

2 Con. Pray mother, ſince your honour is ſo 
dear to you, conſider that, if we are taken, both 
it and we are loſt for ever. 

Moth. Ay, girl, but what will the world by if 
they ſhould hear ſo odious a thing of us, as Guat 
we ſhould depatriate ? 

2 Con. Ay, there's it; the world ! why, mother, 
the world does not care a pin if both you and I 
were hang'd; and that we ſhall be certainly, if 
Antonio takes us, for running away with his gold. 

Moth. Proteſt I care not, I'll ne'er depart from 
the demarches of a perſon of quality; and let 
come what will, I ſhall rather chooſe to ſubmit 
myſelf to my fate, than ſtrive to prevent it by any 

4 1 deportment 
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deportment that is not congruous, in every degree; 
to the ſteps ind MEALS of a ſtrict practitioner of 
honour. 
2 Con. Would nr this make one ſtart mad ? 
her ſtile is not more out of the way, than her 
manner of reaſoning; ſhe firſt ſells me to an ugly 
old fellow, then ſhe runs away with me and all his 
gold, and now, like a {tri practitioner of honour, 
reſolves to be alen, rather than raden as 
the calls it. Sa, | [Afide. 
Moth. As Tama * Cons, a tavern, and 
a very decent ſign! I'll in, I am reſolv'd, though 
by it I ſhonld run a riſco of never ſo n 
a nature. 
2 Con. There's no hopping her; what ſhall I do! ? 
Moth. Vl ſend for my kinſwoman, and ſome 
muſick, to revive me a little; for really, Cons, I 
am reduc'd to that ſad imbecillity by the injury I 
have done my poor feet, that I'm in a great incer- 
titude whether they will have livelineſs ſufficignt 
to ſupport me up to the top of the ſtairs or no. [ Exit. 
2 Con. This ſinning without pleaſure I cannot 
endure; to have always a remorſe, and ne'er do 
any thing that ſhould cauſe it, is intolerable, If 
Ilov'd money too, which, I think, I don't, my 
| mother 
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mother ſhe has all that: : L have, nothing to to c com- 
fort myſelf with but Antonio' s ſtiff beard; and 
that alone, for a woman of my years, is but a 
ſorry kind of entertainment. I wonder why theſe 
old fumbling fellows ſhould trouble themſclyes ſo 
much, only to trouble us more. They can do 5 
nothing, but put us in mind of our graves. Well, 
Il no more on't; for to be frighted with death 
and damnation, both at once, is a little too hard. 
I do here vow I'll live for ever chaſte, or find out 
ſome handſome young fellow I can love; I think 
that's the better; [Mother looks out at the window. 

Moth. Come up, Cons, the fiddles are here, : 
2 Con. I come ¶ Mother goes from the window. 
I muſt be gone, tho' whither I cannot tell; theſe 
fiddlers, and her diſcreet companions will quickly 
make an end of all ſhe has ſtolen, and then for 
500 new pieces ſell me to another old fellow. She 
has taken care not to leave me a farthing; yet J 
am ſo, better than under her conduct: twill be at 
worſt but begging for my life. 

And ſtarving were to me an eaſier fate, 

Than to be be fere's to live with one I Ws... 


[Gees up ta ber mother. 


Vol. I. | p SCENE 
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© KNEE n. 


Enter Pon John. 

John. Tt will not out of my head, but that Don 
Frederick has ſent away this wench, for all he car- 
ries it ſo gravely; yet methinks he ſhould be 
honeſter than ſo: but theſe grave men are never 
touch'd upon ſuch occaſions. Mark it when you 
will, and you'll find a grave man, eſpecially if he 
pretend to be a preciſe man, will do you forty 
things without remorſe, that would ftartle one of 
us mad fellows to think of : becauſe they, are fa- 
miliar with heaven in their prayers, they think 
they may be bold with it in any thing: now we, 
that are not ſo well acquainted, bear greater reve- 


Fence, [Aufick plays above. 
What's here, muſick and women? would I had 
one of em. [One of em looks out of the windows 


That's a whore; I know her by her fmile. O'my 
conſcience, take a woman maſked and hooded ; 
nay, cover'd all o'er, ſo that you cannot, ſee one bit 
of her, and at twelve ſcore yards diſtance, if ſhe be 
a whore, as ten to one ſhe is, I ſhall know it cer- 
tainly : I have an inſtinct within me never fails. 

i [Another looks out. 


Ah rogue! ſhe's right too, I'm ſure on' t. 
; 5 | ; Meth. 


| tho. 
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Mtb. above. Come, come, let's dance in tothes 
room, tis a great deal better. 

John. Say you ſo? what now if I ſhould go * 
and dance too? It is a tavern; pox o' this buſi- 
neſs; I'll in, I am reſolved, and try my own for- 
tune; *tis Hard luck if T don't get one of em. 

As he goes to the door, 2d Conſtantia enters. | 

See here's one bolted a K fair _ whither 

fo faſt? i | 

2 Con. I don't know, Sir. 

N John. May I have the honour to wait upon you? 
2 Con. Yes, if you pleaſe, Sir. 
Fon. Whither? * 5 

2 Con. I tell you I don't know! | 
John. She's very quick: would I might be ſo 

happy as to know you, lady. | 

2 Con. I dare not let you ſee my —_ Sirs 
John. Why? 1165 
2 Con. For fear you ſhould not like it, aud aben 

teade me; ſor to tell you true, I have at this pre- 

Tent very great need of you. 

© ohh: If thou haſt half ſo much need of me, as 

I have of thee, 1 75 In we content to be ye 


2 Con. It; 5 a proper handſome fellow this: if 
2. ':Þ 27 | he'd 
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he'd but love me now, I would never ſeek out far- 
ther. Sir, I am young, and unexperienc'd in the 


world, 


John. Nay, if thou art youn g, it's no nn mat- 
ter what thy face i is. | 

2 Con, Perhaps this freedom in me may ſeem 
ſtrange; but, Sir, in ſhort, I'm forc'd to fly from 
one J hate: if J ſhould meet him, will you here 
promiſe he ſhall not take me from you? 

John. Yes, that I will, before I ſee your face, 
your ſhape has charm'd me enough for that al- 
ready; if any one takes you from me, lady, III 
give him leave to take from me too-----(I was a- 
going to name 'em) certain things of mine, that 
would not loſe, now I have you in my n, for 
all the gems in Chriſtendom. 

2 Con. For heaven's ſake then conduct me to 


ſome place, where I may be ſecured a while from 


the ſight of any one whatſoever. 
John. By all the hopes I have to find h face 


as lovely as thy ſhape, I will. 


2 Con. Well, Sir, I believe you; for you have 
an honeſt look, | 


Join. 'Slid I am afraid, Don F rederick has been 
given 
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giving her a character of me too, Come, pray 


unmaſk. | Bk | 

2 Con. Then turn away your face; for I'm re- 
foly'd + you ſhall not ſee a bit of mine, till J have 
ſet it in order, and then----- 

John. What; 

2 Con. I'll ſtrike you dead. | x 00 

John. A mettled whore, I warrant her: come, 
if ſhe be now young, and have but a noſe on her 
face, ſhe'll be as good as her word. I'm e'en 
panting for breath already. 

2 Con. Now ſtand your ground if you dare. 

Fohn. By this light a rare creature! ten thou- 
ſand times handſomer than her we ſeek for! this 
can be ſure no common one: pray heaven ſhe be 
not a whore. 


2 Con. Well, Sir, what fay you now ? 


John. Nothing, I'm ſo amaz'd, I am not able 


to ſpeak. I'd beſt fall too preſently, though it be 
in the ſtreet, for fear of loſing time: pr'ythee, my 
dear tweet creature, go with me into that corner, 
that thou and I may talk a little in private. 


2 Con. No, Sir, no Private . A beſeech 
ray... 


John. Sheart, what ſhall I do? I'm out of my 


1 wits 
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wits for her. Hark you, * dear ſoul, canſt oy 
love me? 
2 Con, If I could, what then ? | 

Jom. Why, you know what then, and then 
ſhould I be the happieſt man alive. 

2 Con. Ay, ſo you all ſay till you have your 
defires, and then you leave us. i 

John, But, my dear heart, I am not made like 
aches men; I never can loye heartily till I have---- 

2 Con. Got their maidenheads; but . now 
I ſhould be no maid. II. . 

John. Pr'ythee ſuppoſe me ' nothing, but let me 
try. 

2 Can, Nay, good Six, hold. 

Jabn. No maid! why, ſo much the better, how 
art then the more experienc'd ; for my part I hate 
a bungler at any thing, | | 
2 Con. O dear! I like this fellow ſtrangely : 
hark you, Sir, Iam not worth a groat ; but though 
you ſhould not be ſo neither, if you'll but love me, 
| Pl follow you all the world over; III work for 
you, beg for you, do apy thing for you, fo you'll 
Promiſe to do nothing with any body elſe. 

f John. O heaven's! I'm in another world, this 
wench ſure was made o' purpoſe for me, ſhe is ſo, 
6 ; juſt 
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juſt of my humour. My dear, tis impoſlible for 


me to ſay how much I will do for thee, or with 
thee, thou ſweet bewitching woman ; but let's 


make haſte home, or I ſhall neyer be able to hold 


out till I come thither. | | [Extunt, 
e 
Enter Frederick and Franciſeo. 


Fred. And art thou ſure it was Conſtantia, V 
thou, that he was leading? 


Fran. Am I ſure I live, Sir? Why, I dwelt in 


the houſe with her; how can I chuſe but know 
her? | 


Fred. But did'ſt thou ſee her face ? 
Fran. Lord, Sir, I ſaw her face as plainly as I 
fee yours juſt now, not two ſtreets off. 


Fred. Yes, tis een ſo; I ſuſpected it at firſt, but 


then he forſwore it with that confidence-------- 
Well, Don John, if theſe be your practices, you 
ſhall have no more a friend of me, Sir, I aſſure 
you. Perhaps, tho', he met her by chance, and 
intends to carry her to her brother, and the duke, 


Enter Don John, and ſecond Conſtantia, 


A little time will ſhew, ----- Gods fo, here he is , 
Tb P4 I 
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III fp behind this ſhop, and obſerve what he 
ſays. 

Fobn. Here, now go in, and make me for ever 
happy. 

Fred. Dear Don John, I 

John. A pox o' your kindneſs, how the devil 
comes he here juſt at this time? now will he aſk 
me forty fooliſh queſtions, and I have ſuch a mind 
to this wench, that I cannot think of one excuſe, 
for my life. 

Fred. Your ſervant, Sir ; pray who's that you 
lock'd in juſt now at the door? 

John. Why, a friend of mine that's gone up to 
read a book. 

Fred. A book! that's a queint one, faith: 
pr'ythee, Don John, what library haſt thou been 
buying this afternoon? for i' th' morning to my 
knowledge thou had'ſt never a book there, except 
it were an almanack, and that was none of thy 
own neither. 

John. No, no, it's a wk of his own he brought 
along with him. A ſcholar that is given to read- 
ing, 

Fred. And do (hola, Don John, wear petti- 
coats now a-days? 


John: 
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John. Plague on him, he has ſeen her. Well, 
Don Frederick, thou know'ſt I am not good at 


lying; 'tis a woman, I confeſs it, make For dat 


on't, what then ? 


Fred. Why then, Don John, I deſire you'll be 
pleas'd to let me ſee her, 


Jobn. Why, faith, Frederick, 1 ſhould not be 


againſt the thing, but you know a man muſt keep 


his word, and ſhe has a mind to be private. 


Fred. But, John, you may remember when 1 
met a lady ſo before, this very ſelf- ſame lady too, 


that I got leave for you to ſee her John. 


John. Why, do you think then that this here i is 


Conſtantia? 
Fred. 1 cannot properly ſay I think it, John, be- 


cauſe I know it ; this fellow here ſaw her as you 


led her Yth' ſtreets. 


John. Well, and what then? who does be wy 


it is? 
Fred. Aſk him, Sir, Ry he'll tell you, 
John. Sweet-heart, doſt thou know this lady? 


Fran, I think I ſhould, Sir, I ha liv'd long 


enough in the houſe with her to know her ſure. 
John. And how do they call her pr'ythee? 
Fran. Conſtantia ! 


John. 


-_ 
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Fon. How! Conſtantia ! 

Fran. Yes, Sir, the woman's name is Conſtantiaz 
that's flat. | 
FJobn. Is it ſo, Sir? and ſo is this too. [Strikes him. 
Fran. Oh, oh. | [Runs out. 

John. Now, Sirrah, you may ſafely ſay you have 
not born falſe witneſs for nothing. 

Fred. Fy, Don John, why do you beat the poor 
fellow for doing his duty, and telling truth? 
Fred. Telling truth! thou talk'ſt as if thou hadſt 
been hir'd to bear falſe witneſs too: you are a very 
fine gentleman. 

Fred. What a ſtrange confidence he das! ; bet ! is 
there no ſhame in thee? nor any conſideration of 
what is juſt, or honeſt, to keep a woman thus 
againſt her will, that thou know'ſt is in Iove with 
another man too; do'ſt think a — will 
not follow this? 

John. Good dear Frederick, do thou wh thy 
ſentences and thy morals for ſome better oppor- 
tunity, this here is not a fit ſubje& for em: I tell. 

thee ſhe is no more Conſtantia than thou art. 
Fired. Why won't you let me ſee her then? 
John. Becauſe I can't; beſides, ſhe is not for 
thy turn, TY. 


Fred. 


\ 
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Fred. How ſo? 

Fan. Why, thy genius lies another way; hk 
art for flames, and darts, and thoſe fine things; 
now I am for the old plain down-right way; I am 
not fo curious, Frederick, as thou art. 

Fred. Very well, Sir ; but is this werthys in you 
to endeavour to debauch- 

John. But is there no ſhame? but is this . ? 

what a many buts are here! if I ſhould tell thee 
nov ſolemnly thou haſt but one eye, and give thee 
reaſons for it, would'ſt thou believe me? 
Fred. 1 think hardly, Sir, againſt my own Know- 
ledge. 
John. Then why deſt thou, with Wr grave 


face, go about to perſuade me againſt mine? you 


ſhould do as you would be done by, Frederick. 

Fred. And ſo J will, Sir, in this very particular, 
ſince there's no other remedy; I ſhall do that for 
the Duke and Petruchio, which I ſhould expect 
from them upon. the like occaſion : In ſhort, to let 
you fee I am as ſenſible of my honour, as you can 
be careleſs of yours; I muſt tell you, Sir, that I'm 
reſolv'd to wait upon this lady to them. 


Jabn. Are you fo, Sir? why, I muſt then, ſweet 


Sir, tell you again, I am reſolved you ſhan't. Neꝰer 
ſtare, 
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ſtare, nor wonder, TI have promis'd to preſerve her 
from the ſight of any one whatſoever, and with 
the hazard of my life will make it good; but that 
you may not think I mean an injury to Petruchio, 
or the Duke, know, Don Frederick, that though I 
love a wench perhaps a little better, I hate to do 
a thing that's baſe, as much as you do. Once 
more upon my honour, this is not Conſtantia 3 lt 
that ſatisfy you. 

Fred. All that will not do -[ Goes to the evi 

John. No? Why then this ſhall. (draws. ) Come 
not one ſtep nearer, for if thou do'ſt, by heaven 
it is thy laſt, 1 

Fred. This is an inſolence beyond the temper 
of a man to ſuffer thus I throw off thy friend- 
ſhip, and ſince thy folly has provok'd my patience” 
beyond its natural bounds, know it is not in thy 
power now to fave thyſelf. 

John. That's to be try'd, Sir, tho”, For your 
favour. (Looks up to the window.) Miſtreſs what 


you call *em-----pr'ythee look now a e and ſee 
how Pl! fight for thee. 
Fred. Come, Sir, are you ready ? | 
John. O Lord, Sir, your ſervant, [Pight. 


SCENE 
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i 
Enter Duke and Petruchio. 
Petr. What's here, fighting ? let's part em. 
How ? Don Frederick againſt Don John! how 


came you to fall out, gentlemen ? What's the 
cauſe ? 


Fred. Why, Sir, it is your quarrel, and not 


mine, that drew this on me: I ſaw him lock Con- 


ſtantia up into that houſe, and I deſired to wait 


upon her to you ; that's the cauſe. 
Duke, O, it may be he deſign'd to lay the obli- 


gation upon us himſelf; Sir, we are beholden to 


you for this favour, beyond all poſſibility of 
Jobn. Pray, Sir, do not throw away your thanks, 


before you know whether I have deſery'd 'em or 


not, O! is that your deſign? Sir, you muſt not 
go in there. [Petruchio going to the door. 
Petr. How, Sir, not go in? 
John. No, Sir, moſt certainly not Jo 1 
Petr. She's my ſiſter, and I will ſpeak with her. 


IF \ 


John. If ſhe were your mother, Sir, you ſhould 


not, though it were but to aſk her bleſſing. 3 
Petr. Since you are ſo poſitive, I'll try. ¶ Fight. 
FJuoln. You ſhall find me a man of my word, Sir. 

2 | Dude. 
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Dute. Nay, pray gentlemen, hold, let me com: 
poſe this matter ; why do you make a ſeruple of 
letting us ſee Conſtantia ? 

Fohn. Why, Sir, *twould turn a man's head 
round to hear theſe fellows talk ſo; there is not 
one word true of all that he has ſaid. 

Duke. Then you do not know where Con- 
mantis Wk: 

Jobn. Not I, by heavens, 

Fred. O monſtrous impudence ! upon my lifez 
Sir, I ſaw him ſhut her up into that houſe, and 
know his temper ſo; that if I had not ftopp'd bim, 
Idare ſwear by this time he would have raviſh'd her: 

John. Now that is two Hes : for firſt he did not 

ſee her; and next the lady 1 led in is not to- be 
raviſh'd, ſhe is ſo willing. 
Due. But look you, Sir, this doubt may eaſily 
be clear'd: let either Petruchio. or I but ſee her; 
and if ſhe be not Conſtantia, we engage our ho- 
nours (thongh we ſhould know her) | never to diſ- 
cover who ſhe is, 

John. Ay, but there's the point now, that! ar 
ne'er conſent to? 

Duke. Why? 

Jab Becauſe I gave her my word to the 
contrary. 1 Dukes 
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Duke. And did you never break _=_ word with | 
a woman? 

Fohn. Never before 1 ay with her ; and 500 
the caſe now. 

Petr. Piſh, I won't be kept off thus any iis 
Sir, either let me enter, or I'M force my way. 
Fred. No, pray Sir, let that be my office, I 
will be reveng'd on him for having betray'd his 
friendſhip to me. 

Petr. and Fred. offer to fight with John. 

Duke. Nay, you ſhall not offer him foul play 
neither. Hold, brother, pray a word; and with 
you too, Sir. . | 
FJohn. Pox on't, would they would make an end 

of this buſineſs, that 1 might be with her again. 
Hark you, gentlemen, I'll make you a fair pro- 

poſition ; leave off this ceremony among your- 
| ſelves, and thoſe diſmal threats againſt me; fillip 
up, croſs or pile who ſhall begin firſt, and I'Il do 
the beſt I can to entertain you all one after another; 

| Enter Antonio, 

Ant. Now do my fingers itch to- be about foms 
body's ears for the loſs of my gold. Ha! what's 
here to do, ſword's drawn? I muſt make one, 
8 it coſt me the zin of ten John Dery's 

I more 


. 
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more. Courage, brave boy, I'll ſtand by thee as 
long as this tool here laſts ; and it was once a 


good one. 


Petr. Who's this? Antonio! O, Sir, you are 
welcome, you ſhall be e' en judge between us. 

Ant. No, no, no, not I, Sir, thank ye; I'll 
make work for others to judge of, Pm relely'd to 


fight. 


Peir. But we won't fight with you. 

Ant. Then put up your ſwords, or by this hand 
Pl lay about me. 

Jahn. Well faid, old Bilbo, i faith. 

[They put up their fuordi 

Petr. Pray hear us, tho'; this gentleman ſaw 
him lock up my ſiſter into that houſe, and he re- 
fuſes to let us ſee her, 

Ant. How, friend, is this true? 

John. Nay, good Sir, let not our friendſhip be 


broken before it is well made. Look ye, gentle- 


men, to ſhew you that you are all miſtaken, and 
that my formal friend there is an aſs.----= * 
Fred. I thank you, Sir. 

John. I'll give my conſent that this gentleman 
here ſhall ſee her, if his information can ſatisfy 
you. 


Duke. 
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Duke. Yes, yes; he knows her very well. 

Fohn. Then, Sir, go in here if you. pleaſe; I 
dare truſt him with her, for he is too old to do 
her either good or harm, 


Fred. I wonder how my Gentleman will get off 
from all this. | 


John. 1 ſhall be even with you, Sir, another 
time, for all your grinning. 


Pater a Servant. 
How now ? where is he ? 
Ser. He's run out o'the back door, sir. 
John. How ſo? 


Ser. Why, Sir, he” $ run after the gentlewoman | 
you brought in, 

Fohn. *Sdeath, how durſt you let her out ? 

Ser. Why, Sir, I knew nothing. 

John. No, thou ignorant raſcal, and therefore 

I'll beat ſomething into thee, Beats him. 
Fred. What, you won't kill him? 

Jobn. Nay, come not near me, for if thou doſt, 
by heavens I'll give thee as much; and would do 
ſo however, but that I won't loſe time from 
looking after my dear ſweet------a pox confound 
you all. Oct in and ſhuts the door after him. 

Vo I. I, Q | Duke. 


3 — bë— 
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Duke. What? he has ſhut the door. 

Fred. It's no matter, I'll lead you to a private 
back way, by that corner, where we ſhall meet 
_ EF [ Exeunt. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Enter Antonio's Servant, Conftables and Officers, 


Ser. A Young woman, fay'ſt thou, and her 
mother ? 
Man. Yes, juſt now come, to the houſe. Not 
an hour ago. 
Ser. It muſt be they; here, friend, irs mo- 
ney for you; be ſure you take 'em, and I'll re- 


ward you better when you have done. 


Con. But neighbour, ho,--hup--ſhall I now -- hup 
--know theſe parties? for I would--hup--execute 
my office--hup--like--hup--a ſober perſon. 

Man. That's hard: but you may eaſily know 


| the mother, for ſue is--hup--drunk. 


Cen. Nay=hup--if ſhe be drunk, let--hup--me 
alone 
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alone to maul her; for--hup--I abhor a drunkard, 
let it be man--woman, or--hup--child. 

Man. Ay, neighbour, one may ſee you hate 
drinking indeed. 
Con. Why, neighbour--hup--did you ever fee 
me drunk ? anſwer me that queſtion; did you 
ever--hup--ſce me drunk? 


Man. No, never, never; come away, here's 


the houſe, [ Exeunts 


8.C E NE . 
Enter 2 Conſtantia. 

1 Con. Oh, whither ſhall I run to hide myſelf! 
The conſtable has ſeiz'd the landlady, and Pat 
afroid the poor child too. How to return to Don 
Frederick's houſe, I know not; and if I knew; I 
durſt not, after thoſe things the landlady has told 
me of him. If I get not from this drunken rabble, 
I expoſe my hotiour;z and if I fall into my bro- 
ther's hands, T loſe my life: ye powers above, 
look down and help me; I am' faulty, I confeſs, 
but greater faults have often met mer _— pu- 
niſhments: | 

Then let not heavier yet on me be laid, - 
Be what I will, Pm ſtill what you have made. 


Q2 Enter 
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Enter Don John. 95 

John. I'm almoſt dead with running, and will 
be ſo quite, but I will overtake her. 

1 Con. Hold, Don John, hold. 

John. Who's that ? Ha! is it you, my dear, 

1 Con. For heaven's ſake, Sir, carry me from 
hence, or I'm utterly undone. 

John. Phoo, pox, this is th' other; now could 
I almoſt beat her, for but making me the prope« 
ſition : Madam, there are ſome a-coming that will 


do it a great deal better; but I am in ſuch haſte 
that I'vow to gad, madam ——g 


1 Con. Nay, pray Sir, ſtay, Sir, you are con- 
cerned in this as well as I; for your woman is taken. 
John. Ha! my woman? [Goes back to ber. 
I vow to gad, madam, I do fo highly honour your 
ladyſhip, that I would venture my life a thouſand 
times to do you ſervice, But pray where is ſhe ? 
1 Con, Why, Sir, ſhe is taken by the conſtable, 
John. Conſtable ! which way went he! 5 
i Con. I cannot tell, for I run out into the 
ſtreets juſt as he had ſeized upon your landlady. 
Fobn. Plague o' my landlady, I meant t' other 
woman. 
1 Con. 
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1 Con. Other woman, Sir! I have ſeen no other 
9 ever ſince J left your houſe. 

FJobn. Sheart, what have I been doing here 
then all this while? Madam, your moſt humble-- 

i Con. Good Sir, be not ſo cruel, as to leave 
me in this diſtreſs. 

Jobn. No, no, no; I'm only going a little way, 

and will be back again preſently. 

I Con. But, pray Sir, hear me; I'm in that 
_— 

John. No, no, no; I vow to gad, madam, no 
Fr in the world: Let me alone, I warrant 
you. LExit. 

1 Con. He's gone, and Laloſt, wretched, miſe- 
rable creature for ever. 


Enter Antonio. 
Ant. o, A ths i is. 


1 Con. Who's this, Antonio? the fierceſt ene- 


my I have. [Runs out. 

Ant. Are you ſo nimble-footed, gentlewoman ? 
| If Idon't overtake you for all this, it ſhall go hard- 
| She'll break my wind with a pox to her. 


A plague confound all whores. [Exits 


23 SCENE 
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8 EE N RB HI. 


Enter Mother to the ſecond Conſtaptia, ond Kinf. 
woman. 


Kinſ. But, madam, be not fo angry, nope 


ſhe'll come again. 


Az. O kinſwoman, never ſpeak of her more; 


for ſhe's an odious creature, to leave me thus i' th? 


lurch. I that have giyen her all her breeding, 
and inſtructed her with my own principles of edu- 
cation, 
Kinſ. I proteſt, madam, I think ſhe's a perſon 
that knows as much of all that as---- 
Mo. Knows, kinſwoman! There's ne'er a wo- 
man in Italy, of thrice her years, knows ſo much 


the procedures of a true gallantry, and the infal- 


lible principles of an honourable friendſhip as _ 
does. 
Kinſ. And therefore, madam, you ought to love 
her, | TOS 
Mo. No, fie upon her; nothing at all, as Iam 


a chriſtian; when once a perſon fails in funda- 


mentals, ſhe's at a period with me. Beſides, with 
all her wit, Conſtantia is but a fool, and calls all 


the meniarderies of a bonne mien affectation. 


Kin. 
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Kinſ. Indeed I muſt confeſs, ſhe's given a little 
too much to the careleſs way. | 
Mo. Ay, there you have hit it, kinſwoman; 
the careleſs way has quite undone her. Will you 
believe me, kinſwoman ? as I am a chriſtian, I 
never could make her do this, nor carry her body 
thus, but juſt when my eye was upon her: as 
ſoon as ever my back was turned, whip, her el- 
bows were quite out again: Would not you rang. 
now at this ? 
Kinſ. Bleſs me, ſweet: goodneſs ! But pray, ma- 
dam, how came Conſtantia to fall out with your 
ladyſhip ? Did the take any thing ill of you? 
Mo. As I'ma chriſtian I can't reſolve you, unleſs 
it were that I led the dance firſt ; but for that ſne 
muſt excuſe me; I know ſhe dances well, but 
there are others who perhaps underſtand the right 
ſwim of it as well as ſhe, 


Enter Don F -ederick. 


And though I love Conſtantia---- 

Fred. How's this? Conſtantia ?_ | 

Mo. I know no reaſon why I ſhould be debarr'd 
the privilege of ſhewing my own parts too ſome- 
times, | 


24 Fred. 
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Fred. If J am not miſtaken that other woman 
is ſhe Don John and I were directed to, when 
we came firſt to town, to bring us acquainted 
with Conſtantia : PIl try to get ſome intelligence 
from her. Pray, lady, have I never ſeen you 
before? | 

Kinſ. Yes, Sir, I think you have, with another 
ſtranger, a friend of yours, one day as I was 
coming out of the church. 

Fred. Im right then: And pray who were you 
talking of ? 

Mo. Why, Sir, of an inconſiderate, inconſider- 
able perſon, that has at once both forfeited the 
honour of my concern, and the concern of her 
own honour, _ 

Fred. Very fine indeed: And is all this intended 
for the beautiful Conſtantia ? 

Mo. O ke upon her, Sir, an 1 odious creature, 
as I'm a chriſtian, no beauty at all. 

Fred. Why, does not your ladyſhip think her 
handſome ? 

Mo. Seriouſly, Sir, I don't think ſhe's ugly, but 
as J am a chriſtian, my poſition is, that no true 
beauty can be lodg'd in that creature, who is not 
in ſome meaſure buoy'd up with a juſt ſenſe of 

| what 
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what is incumbent to the devoir of a e of 
quality. | 

Fred, That ofitien; madam, is a little ſevere, 
but however ſhe has been incymbent formerly, as 
your ladyſhip is pleas'd to ſay; now that ſhe's 
married, and her huſband own's the child, ſhe is 
fufficiently juſtified for all that ſhe has done. 
Mo. Sir, I muſt bluſhingly beg leave to ſay, you 
are there in an error. I know there has been 
paſſages of love between 'em, but with a tempe- 
rament ſo innocent, and ſo refin'd, as it did im- 
poſe a negative upon the very poſſibility of her 
being with child. 

Fred, Sure ſhe i is not well acquainted with her. 
Pray, madam, how long have you Known Con- 
ſtantia? 

Mo. Long enough, I think, Sir; for I had the 
good fortune, or rather the ill one, to help her 
firſt to the light of the world. 

Fred. Now cannot I raves: by the fineneſs 
of this dialect, whether ſhe be the mother or the 
midwife : I had beſt aſk t'other woman. 

Mo. No, Sir, I aſſure you, my daughter Con- 
ſtantia has never had a child: A child! ba, ha, 


ha! O goodneſs ſaye us, a child! 
Fred, 
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Fred. O, then ſhe is the mother, and, it ſeems, 
is not informed of the matter. Well, madam, I 
ſhall not diſpute this with you any farther ; but 
give me leave to wait upon your daughter ; for 
her friend, I aſſure you, is in great impatience to 


fee her. 


Mo. Friend, Sir? I know none ſhe has? I'm 
ſure ſhe loaths the very fight of him. 
Fred. Of whom ? 


Mo. Why, of Antonio, Sir, he that you were 


pleas'd to fay had got my daughter with child, Sir, 


Ra. hä ba. 
Fred. Still worſe and worſe ; *Slife cannot ſhe be 


content with not letting me underſtand her, but 


muſt alſo reſolve obſtinately not to underſtand me, 


becauſe I ſpeak plain? Why, madam, I cannot 


expreſs myſelf your way, therefore be not of- 


fended at me for it; I tell you I do not know An- 


tonio, nor ever named him to you: I told you 
that the Duke has own'd Conſtantia for his wife, 
that her brother and he are friends, and 'are both 
now in ſearch after her. 8 
o. Then, as I'm a chriſtian, I ſuſpe& we 
have both been equally involved in the misfortune 
of a miſtake. Sir, I am in the derniere confuſion. 
to 
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to avow, that, though my daughter Conſtantia 
has been liable to ſeveral addreſſes, yet ſhe never 
has had the honour to be produc'd to his grace. 

Fred. So then you put her to bed to 

Mo. Antonio, Sir, one whom my ebb of for, 
tune forc'd me to enter into a negotiation with, in 
reference to my daughter's perſon ; but, as I am 
a chriitian, with that candor in the action, as 1 


was in no kind deny'd to be a Wine of the | 
thing. 


Fred. So, now the thing | is out: this is a tas 
bawd, and I as damn'd a rogue for what I did to 5 
Don John: for o'my conſcience, this is that Con- 
ſtantia the fellow told me of. I'll make him 
amends whate'er it coſt me. Lady, you muſt give 
me leave not to part with you, till you meet with 
your daughter, for ſome reaſons I ſhall tell you 
hereafter, 

Mo. Sir, I am fo highly your obligee 45 the 
manner of your enquiries, and you have grounded 
your, determinations upon ſo juſt a baſis, that I 
ſhall not be aſham'd to own myſelf a votary to all 

your commands. | [Exeunt. 


SCENE 


\ . 
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en N E Iv. 
Enter ſecond Conſtantia, 


S Can. So I'm once more freed from 1 1 
but whither to go now, that's the queſtion; no- 
thing troubles me, but that he was ſent up by that 


young fellow, for I 1ik'd him with | my ſoul, would 


he had 1ik'd me fo too. 


Enter Don John and a Shop-keeper, 
John. Which way went ſhe 15 
Shop. Who? 
John. The woman. 
Shop. What woman? 
John. Why, a young woman, a handſome wo- 


man, the handſomeſt woman thou ever ſaw'ſt in 


thy life: Speak quickly, Sirrah, or thou fhalt 
ſpeak no more, 


Shop. Why, yonder' s a woman; what a devil 
ails this fellow? _ [ Exit. 


John. O my dear ſoul, take pity o' me, and 


give me comfort, for I'm e'en dead for want of 
__ thee. | | 


2 Con, O, 3 a fine gentleman indeed, to 
ſhut me up in your houſe, and ſend another man 


to me, 


” Jobn. 
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© John, Pray hear me. 
2 Con. No, I will never hear you more after 


| fuch an injury; what would you have done, if I 


had been kind to you, that could uſe me > thus 
before ? 

John, By my troth that's ſhrewdly urg'd, 

2 Con. Beſides, you baſely broke your word, 
John. But will you hear nothing? nor did you 
hear nothing? IJ had three men upon me at once, 


and had I not conſented to let that old fellow up, 
who came to my reſcue, they had all broken in 


whether I would or no. 


2 Con, Faith, it may be it was Þ, for I remem- 


ber I heard a noiſe; but, ſuppoſe it was not ſo, 
what then! Why, then I'll love him however. 
Hark you, Sir, I ought now to uſe you very ſcur- 
vily, but I can't find in my heart to doit, 
John. Then God's bleſſing on thy heart for it. 
2 Con. But a- 
John. What? 
2 Con. I would fain---- 
John. Ay, ſo would I; come let's go. 


2 Con. 1 would fain know whether you can be 
kind to me. 


Jobn. That thou ſhalt t preſently: come away. 
. 2 Gone 


— Ren era. 
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2 Con. And will you always ? | 
John. Always? I can't fay fo; but J will as olten 
= as I can. 

2 Con. Phoo, I mean love me. 
John. Well, I mean that t too. 
2 Con. Swear then | 
John. That I will upon my knees : What mall 
I | 
2 Con. Nay, ufe what words yon pleaſe, ſo they 
be but hearty, and not thoſe that are ſpoken by 
the prieſt, for that charm feldom Pons fortu- 
nate. 

Jobn. I fwear, then, by thy fair ſelf, that look 
fo like a deity, and art the only thing I now can 
think of, that PN adore thee to my dying day. 
2 Con. And here I'll vow, the minute thou doſt 
leave me, Pl leave the world, that's kill myſelf. 

John. O my dear heavenly creature !---- 
| [X. ifſes Her. 

That kin now has almoſt put me into a ſwoon : 
for heaven's ſake let's quickly out of the ſtreets, 
for fear of another ſcuffle. I durſt encounter a 

whole army for thy ſake; but yet, methinks, I had 
better try my courage another way; what tbink' ft 
thou ? 
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2 Con. Well, well, why don't you then? 
[As they are going out, enter firfſi Con- 
ſtantia, and Jufl then Antonio * 
| upon her. 
John. Who' s this, my old new friend has got 
thare? 


Ant. O, have I caught you r at haſt? 
Come, give me my gold. 


1 Con. I hope he takes me for ce J . 


| anſwer, for I had rather he ſhould take me for 
any one than who I am. 


John. Pray, Sir, who i is that you have Gan by 
the hand ? | 


Ant. A perſon of honour, Sir, that has broke 


open my trunks, and run away with all my gold; 


yet P11 hold ten pound Pl have it whip'd out,of 
her again. 


2 Con. vo Il hold "oe ten 3 of that 


now. 

Ant. Ha! by my troth you have reaſon; and, 
lady, I aſk your pardon ; but I'll have it whipp'd 
out of you then, goſlip, 

Jahn. Hold, Lin, you muſt not meddle with my 
goods, 
Ant. Your goods! how came ſhe to be yours? 


Pm 
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I'm ſure I bought her of her mother for five hun- 
dred good pieces of gold, and ſhe was a-bed with 
me all night too; deny that if you dare, 

2 Con, Well, and what did you do when I was 
a-bed with you all * confeſs that if n 
dare. 

Ant. Umph, ſay you fo? 

1 Con. T1 try if this lady will help wes for 1 
know not whether elſe to go. 

Ant. I ſhall be aſham'd I ſee utterly, except I 
make her hold her tongue. Pray, Sir, by your 

leave, 1 hope you will allow me the ſpeech of one 
word with your goods lere, as you call her; 'tis 
but a ſmall requeſt. | 
John. Ay, Sir, with all my heart. How, Con- 
ſtantia! Madam, now you have ſeen that lady, 1 
hope you will pardon: the haſte you met me in a 
little while ago; if I committed a fault, you mult 
thank her for it. 

1 Con, Sir, if you will, for her ſake, bs per- 
ſuaded to prote& me from the violence of my bro- 
ther, I ſhall have reaſon to thank you both. 
' Fohn. Nay, madam, now that I am in my 
wits again, and my heart's at eaſe, it ſhall go very 
hard but I will ſee yours ſo too; I was before di- 

ſtracted, 
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ſtracted, and it is not ſtrange the love of her 
ſhould hinder me from remembring what was due 
to you, ſince it made me forget myſelf. 

1 Con. Sir, I do know too well the power of 
love, by niy own experience, not to Te" all 
thSeffe&s of it in another. 

Ant. Well, then, I promiſe you, if you will but 


help me to my gold again, (I mean that which 
you and your mother ſtole out of my ny that 
I'll neyer trouble you more. 


2 Con. A mitch; and 'tis the beſt that you and f 
I could ever wake. 4-8] | 
John. Pray, madam, fear nothing ; ; by my lore 
I'll ſtand by you, and ſee that your brother ſhall 

do you no harm, _ 
1 Con; Hark you, Sir; a nad how dare you 
talk of love, or ſtanding by any lady but me, Sir. 
John. By my troth that was a fault; but I did 
not mean in your way, I meant it only civilly, 
2 Con. Ay, but if you are ſo very civil a gentle- 
man, we ſhall not be long friends: I ſcorn to ſhare 
your love with any one whatſoever; and for my 
part, I'm reſoly'd either to have all or nothing. 


 Febn. Well, my dear little rogue, thou ſhalt 


Vor. I. © 116-444 Wi have 
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| have it all preſently, : as ſoon as we can but get rid 
of this company. 


2 Con. Phoo, you are always abuſing me. 


Enter F rederick and Mother. 


Fred. Come now, madam, let not us ſpeak one 
word more, but go quietly about our buſineſs; 
not but that I think it the greateſt rome! in the 
| world to hear you talk, but---- 

Mo. Do you indeed, Sir? I ſwear then, . 
wits jump, Sir; for 1 have thought fo myſelf a 
yery great while. 

Fred. Yowve all the reaſon imaginable. O! 
Don John, I aſk thy pardon : but I hope I ſhall 
make thee amends, for I have found out the mo- 
ther, and ſhe has promiſed me to help thee to thy 
miſtreſs again. 

John. Sir, you may ſave your labour, the buſi- 
neſs is done, and I am fully ſatisfied. 

Fred. And doſt thou know who ſhe is? 

John. No faith, I never aſk'd her name. 
Fred. Why then, ll make thee yet more ſa- 
_ tisfy'd : this lady here is that very Conſtantia---- 

John. Ha! thou haſt not a- mind to be knock'd 
o'er the * too, haſt thou? 


Fred, 
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Fred. No, Sir, nor dare you do it neither ; but 


for certain this is that very ſelf-ſame Saen 55 


that thou and I ſo long look'd after. 

John. I thought ſhe was ſomething more than 
ordinary; but ſhall I tell thee now a . * 
than all this ? 

Fred. What's that ? 

John. Why, I will never more touch any other 
woman for her ſake. 

Fred. Well, I ſubmit that indeed is ranger, 

2 Con. Come, mother, deliver your purſe; I 
have deliver'd myſelf up to this young fellow, and 
the ' bargain's made with that old fellow, ſo he 
may have his gold again, that all ſhall be well. 

Mo. As I'm a chriſtian, Sir, I took it away 
only to have the honour of reſtoring it again; for, 
my hard fate having not beſtow'd upon me a fund 
which might capacitate me to make you preſents ; of 
my own, I had no way left for the exerciſe of my 
| generoſity, but by putting myſelf i into a condition 
of giving back what was yours. „ 

Ant. A very generous deſign indeed. so, now 
I'll e'en turn a ſober perſon, and leave off this 
wenching, and this fighting, for [ begin to find it 
does not agree with me. 


R 3 Fred, 
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Fred. Madam, I am heartily glad to meet your 
ladyſhip here; we have been in very great diſor- 
der ſince we ſaw you :---What's here, our land- 
lady and the child again 15 


Enter Duke, Petruchio, and Landlady, with the 
child. | 


Pet. Yes, we met her going to he whipp'd, in 
a drunken conſtable's hands, that took her for 
| another, | 

John. Why, then, pray let her e'en be taken, 
and whipp'd for herſelf, for on my word ſhe de- 
ſerves it, 


Land. I I'm ure of your good word at any 
time. 
1 Con. Hark ye, dear landlady. 

Land. O ſweet goodneſs! is it you ? I haye 
been! in ſuch a peck of troubles ſince I ſaw you, 
they took me, and they tumbled me, and they 
haul'd me, and they pull'd me, and they call'd 
me painted Jezebel, and the poor little babe here 
f did ſo take on. Come hither, my lord, come hi- 
ther; here is Conſtantia, - 


1 Con, 
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1 Con, For heaven's ſake, peace; yonder's my 
brother, and, if he diſcovers me, I'm certainly 
ruin'd. | 

Duke, No, madam, there's no danger. 

1 Gon. Were there a thouſand dangers in thoſe 
| arms, I would run thus to meet them. 

Duke. O my dear! it were not ſafe that any 
' ſhould be here at preſent ; for now my heart is ſo 
o 'erpreſs'd with joy, that I ſhould Karre be able 
to defend thee. 

Petr. Siſter, Pm ſo aſham'd of all the 
faults, which my miſtake has made me guilty 
of, that I know not how to aſk your pardon for 
them. 

1 Con. No, brother, the fault was mine, in 
miſtaking you ſo much, as not to impart the whole 
truth to you at firſt ; but having begun my love 
without your conſent, I never durſt acquaint you 
with the progreſs of it. 

Duke. Come, let the conſummation of our pre- 
ſent joys blot out the memory of all theſe paſt 
miſtakes. 

John. And when ſhall we conſummate our 
joys ? e | 

2 Con. 
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2 Con, Never : JOE a} | 
We'll find out ways ſhall make 'em laſt for ever. 
John. Now ſee the odds, *twixt married folks 
and friends; ions NY 
Our love begins juſt where their paſſion ends. 


EPL 
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Pape you, gentlemen, expect to-day 
The author of this fag end of a play, 
According to the modern way of wit, 

Should ſtrive to be before-hand with the pit; 
Begin to rail at you, and ſubtly to 

Prevent th' affront by giving the firſt blow. 
He wants not precedents, which often ſway ' 
In matters far more weighty than a play: | 
But he, no grave admirer of a rule, 

Won't by example learn to play the fool, 

The end of plays ſhould be to entertain, 

And not to keep the auditors in pain. 
Giving our price, and for what traſh we pleaſe, 
He thinks, the play being done, you ſhould have 

eaſe. 


No wit, no ſenſe, no freedom, FR a box, 

Is much like paying money for the ſtocks. 
Beſides, the author dreads the ſtrut and mien 
Of new-prais'd poets, having often ſeen 

Some of his fellows, who have writ before, 
When Nell has danc'd her jig, ſteal to the door, 
Hear the pit clap, and with conceit of that 


Swell, and believe themſelves the Lord knows 
what, | 


. Moſt 
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Moſt writers now a-days are grown ſo vain, 
That, once approv'd, they write, and write again; 
Till they have writ away the fame they got: 
Our friend this way of writing fancies not; | 
And hopes you will not tempt him with your 
praiſe, 
To rank himſelf with ſome, that write new plays: 
For he knows ways enough to be undone, 
Without the help of poetry for one. 
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